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Editorials 


''DREAMING  The  unthinking  members  of  the  reading  pub- 
HISTORY”  lie  are  continually  fed  in  current  popular  lit- 
eratuiie  with  assumptions  which  under  careful 
examination  prove  to  be  without  foundations  in  fact.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  of  the  many  implications  growing  out  of  the 
theory  of  evolution.  The  editor  of  a  popular  magazine*  be¬ 
gins  an  editorial,  entitled,  Ancestor  Worship,  with  these 
words:  "Worship  of  the  dead  and  their  ways,  is,  as  everyone 
knows,  a  barbarous  practice.  We  have  evidence  that  it 
started  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  perhaps  earlier, 
with  Neanderthal  man.  And  it  continued  a  long  time.** 

Who,  intelligent  men  of  all  conditions  are  constrained  to 
ask,  knows  how,  when,  and  what  this  creature,  from  whose 
body  the  bone  fragments  survive  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  remains  were  found,  worshipped?  Only 
through  a  series  of  the  most  far-fetched  inferences  can  any¬ 
thing  be  assumed  concerning  such  a  question,  dating  back,  as 
it  is  claimed,  more  than  ninety  millenniums  before  Homo 
sapiens  left  any  historical  records  of  worship  or  anything 
else.  Yet  this  editorial  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
claimed  evidence  is  factual,  and  thousands  of  unthinking 
readers  swallow  it  as  such. 

In  this  connection,  Nathan  Grier  Moore  says:  "In  the 
verbiage  of  the  evolutionist  some  of  us  have  been  saying  that 
man  is  on  his  way  upward,  but  now  we  are  finding  that  he 
can  only  with  difficulty  keep  his  original  level.  The  highest 
authorities  in  biology  are  now  agreed  that  he  has  never  been 
down.  The  error  arose  in  part  from  the  persistence  of  the 
theory  of  evolution,  which  was  supposed  to  rest  on  a  basis  of 
fact.  ...  It  is  the  voice  of  science  that  if  there  has  been  a 
change  since  the  Cro-Magnon  [the  name  science  gives  to  the 
earliest  of  the  race  of  Homo  sapiens]  it  has  been  a  retrogres- 
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sion.  .  .  .  The  writer  regards  the  theory  of  evolution  as  both 
unprovable  and  unintelligible,  and  believes  that  it  is  bound 
to  go  the  way  of  astrology  and  mind-reading.  Yet  there  re¬ 
main  serious  men  of  scientific  pursuits  who  are  still  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Neanderthal,  and  treating  his  condition  and  capacities 
as  a  problem  today.  Within  the  past  year  imaginary  pictures 
of  him  have  been  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  great  Field 
Museum.  Yet  it  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted  that,  regarded  as 
a  candidate  for  humanity,  he  is  dead  and  buried  many  a  long 
year  ago.”*  As  to  worship,  all  the  facts,  archaeological  and 
Scriptural,  point  to  the  certainty  that  monotheism  was  the 
pristine  belief  of  Homo  sapiens.  Any  creature  before  this 
was  not  man  and  therefore  not  capable  of  worship.  The 
issues  between  the  facts  of  the  earliest  human  history  and 
the  suppositions  concerning  imaginary  creatures  in  a  pre¬ 
historic  age  are  too  serious  to  be  passed  over  in  this  take-it- 
for-granted  manner.  But,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  are  living 
in  an  age  when  fantastic  ideas  are  taken  for  granted. 

■o  o-  o- 

INFERIORITY  After  early  Christianity  had  survived  two 
COMPLEXES  centuries  of  fiery  persecutions,  it  was  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  savants  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  The  world  had  been  hostile  to  the  new  faith.  Nor 
should  we  be  misled  concerning  the  attitude  toward  it  by  the 
scholastics  of  this  center  of  Egyptian  culture.  They  did  not 
accept  it  as  it  had  come  down  from  the  New  Testament 
Apostolate.  They  held  that  it  must  needs  be  remolded  to 
conform  to  their  pagan  philosophy.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  the  remolding  was  done.  With  the  rise  of  the 
Arian  controversy  Arius  employed  a  weapon  which  has  been 
wielded  by  a  certain  type  of  scholastics  throughout  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  He  charged  those  in  the  Church  who  differed  from 
his  views  with  a  lack  of  culture.  It  is  often  said  that  many 
men  would  sooner  face  a  cannon  than  to  meet  ridicule  aimed 
to  discredit  their  intelligence. 

*Man  and  Hit  Manor,  p.  143  f.  For  an  extended  notice  of  this  book  see 
Book  Review  section. 
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When  German  rationalism  had  spawned  the  destructive 
Higher  Criticism  and  this  had  in  turn  given  birth  to  Modern¬ 
ism  a  wave  of  ridicule  crept  over  Christendom  against  all 
who  remained  true  to  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  clergymen  developed  an  inferiority  complex  under 
this  onslaught  and  buckled  to  the  demands  of  an  unbelieving 
scholasticism.  Writing  on  this  general  subject  a  strong  de¬ 
fender  of  the  faith  quotes  Sir  Robert  Anderson  as  follows: 
^‘The  critics  represent  indeed  that  the  scholarship  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  is  with  them.  But  the  claim  is  undoubtedly  unfound¬ 
ed.  ..  .  They  are  ‘a  mutual  admiration  society.*  No  one  of 
them  can  raise  a  cry  but  that  the  whole  party  responds.  .  .  . 
The  alarming  spread  of  scepticism  among  the  Nonconform¬ 
ists  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  largely 
due  to  their  wincing  under  this  charge  of  want  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  They  long  refused  to  barter  the  faith  of  Christ  for 
German  rationalism.  But  Matthew  Arnold’s  api)eal  for 
‘culture’  was  a  vailed  taunt  which  they  keenly  felt;  and  like 
the  schoolboy  who  is  shamed  into  evil  ways  by  fear  of  being 
deemed  unmanly,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  new  cult. 
Under  this  influence  many  of  the  younger  men  are  ministers 
of  ‘culture,’  instead  of  being  ministers  of  the  Gospel.”* 

For  a  moment  let  us  project  our  thought  to  the  Throne 
of  the  universe.  There  at  ‘‘the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high”  is  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  One  who 
being  eternally  God  also  in  the  incarnation  became  the  ever- 
living  God-Man.  He  is  awaiting  the  determined  hour  when 
He  shall  at  His  glorious  appearing  receive  complete  vindica¬ 
tion  in  the  earth,  and  not  alone  vindication  for  Himself  but 
for  all  faithful  ambassadors  of  His  court  who  have  borne  the 
ridicule  of  unbelieving  men — ^ridicule  engendered  by  a  false 
superiority  complex.  As  the  angelic  hosts,  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  King’s  power,  look  down  upon  the  present  scene 
of  confusion  they  have  cause  to  weep  over  the  blindness  of 
the  blind  leaders,  and  the  weakness  of  those  who  cringe 

’Amos.  The  Church  or  the  Worldf  p.  80,  quoting  from  Anderson.  The 
Bible  and  Modem  Criticism,  pp.  24,255. 
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before  them  forgetful  of  the  power  of  the  unseen  Lord.  In 
view  of  His  headship  and  power,  what  an  anomaly  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex  is  in  those  who  have  named  His  name! 

^  -O'  ^ 

ECCLESIASTICAL  In  the  three  general  forms  of  church 
AUTHORITY  government,  namely,  Episcopalian, 

Pre8b3rterian  and  Congregational,  au¬ 
thority  is  vested  as  follows:  In  the  first  it  is  delegated  to  the 
office  of  the  bishop,  and  more  nearly  conforms  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  autocracy  in  civil  government;  with  the  second  the  rep¬ 
resentative  or  republican  principle  is  dominant,  authority 
being  delegated  to  a  group  of  chosen  officers;  the  third  is 
democratic  in  form  and  authority  rests  with  the  local  con¬ 
gregation. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  rank  and  file  of  laymen  are  sound 
in  doctrine  and  respond  to  the  true  Biblical  gospel  when  they 
hear  it.  In  many  instances  this  is  true,  but  the  various  bodies 
under  the  congregational  form,  where  the  authority  rests 
with  the  body  of  laymen,  have  not  exhibited  greater  loyalty  to 
Biblical  Christianity  than  the  bodies  operating  under  a  con¬ 
stitutional  form  of  government.  Even  so,  the  only  hope  of 
restoring  true  Christianity  in  the  Church  is  through  the  laity, 
for  their  support  is  essential  to  its  continuance. 

Healthy  signs  are  appearing  that  indicate  the  laity  is 
being  aroused,  notably  amongst  Presbyterian  elders  and 
Methodist  laymen  in  convention.  An  example  of  effective 
control  was  recently  reported  in  the  press.  A  pastor  in  a 
Methodist  Church  was  preaching  socialism  and  inveighing 
against  capitalism.  Under  their  form  of  government  the 
laymen  had  no  direct  recourse.  Finally  the  members  with¬ 
drew  their  financial  support,  the  press  comment  being: 
“Without  the  support  of  capitalist  contributors  the  war  on 
capitalism  folded  up  of  its  own  accord.  There  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  revolt  of  the  man  in  the  pew  against  the  so- 
called  social  gospel  is  spreading.” 


Rollin  Thomas  Chafer 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN. 

Author’s  Note:  This  installment,  which  is  the  first  section 
of  the  fifth  and  last  main  division  of  a  series  of  discussions  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Sin,  has  been  preceded  by  I,  “The  First  Sin  in 
Heaven  and  its  Effect”  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1934);  II, 

“The  First  Sin  on  Earth  and  its  Effect”  (Ibid.,  January,  1935) ; 

III,  “Man’s  Present  Estate  as  a  Sinner”  (Ibid.,  April,  1935) ;  IV, 

“The  Specific  Character  of  the  C!hristian’s  Sin”  (Ibid.,  October, 

1935) .  'These  articles  aim  at  a  practical.  Biblical  treatment  of 

the  Doctrine  of  Sin  rather  than  its  philosophical  and  meta¬ 
physical  aspects. — L.  S.  C.  ^ 

This,  the  final  major  division  of  this  discussion,  will  appear  in 
three  sections — (1)  The  present  article,  embracing  (a)  “The 
Divine  Cure  for  the  Sin  of  the  Angels,”  (b)  “The  Divine  Cure 
for  Imputed  Sin,”  and  (c)  “The  Divine  Cure  for  the  Sin  Na¬ 
ture”;  (2)  embracing,  (a)  ‘“rhe  Divine  Cure  for  Personal  Sin,” 

(b)  “The  Divine  Cure  for  Man’s  Present  Estate  Under  Sin,”  and 

(c)  “The  Divine  Cure  for  the  Christian’s  Sin”  (Ibid.,  i^ril, 

1936)  ;  and  (3)  “The  Final  Triumph  of  God  Over  All  Sin”  (Ibid., 

July,  1936). 

(Continued  from  the  Octoher-Decemher  number,  not 
concluded  as  formerly  announced) 

Among  the  many  revelations  which  the  Bible  presents  is 
the  unfolding  of  truth  concerning  the  divine  conquest  and 
final  triumph  over  the  sin  which  has  been  permitted  to  invade 
the  sphere  of  the  universe.  So  pronounced  is  the  Bible’s  em¬ 
phasis  upon  sin  and  its  cure  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Book  of  Redemption;  but  as  sin’s  injury  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  limited  company  of  human 
beings  who  compose  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  its  cure,  of 
necessity,  extends  beyond  those  limitations.  Angels,  man, 
heaven  and  earth  are  affected  by  sin,  and  the  Bible  declares 
in  precise  details  the  final  purpose  of  God  for  all  beings  and 
each  and  every  sphere  whether  it  be  by  regeneration,  restora¬ 
tion,  recreation,  or  retribution.  This  extensive  and  important 
body  of  Scripture  constitutes  the  authoritative  foundation 
upon  which  the  doctrine  of  the  divinely  designed  and  provided 
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cure  for  all  sin,  with  its  manifold  features,  is  based.  This 
body  of  Scripture  will  now  be  approached,  in  the  main,  under 
the  same  general  divisions  of  the  Doctrine  of  Sin  which  have 
been  observed  throughout  this  discussion,  namely:  (1)  The 
Sin  of  the  Angels;  (2)  Imputed  Sin;  (3)  The  Sin  Nature;  (4) 
Personal  Sins;  (5)  The  State  of  Man  Under  Sin;  (6)  The 
Christian’s  Sin;  and  (7)  The  Final  Cure  for  All  Sin. 

1.  The  Divine  Cure  for  the  Sin  of  the  Angels, 

Though,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  sin  originated  in 
heaven  and  with  the  angels,  a  great  company  of  whom  kept 
not  their  first  estate  but  fell  and  are  now  the  fallen  angels 
under  the  leadership  of  Satan  who  by  creation  is  himself  the 
highest  and  greatest  of  all  the  angels,  no  word  of  Scripture, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  even  intimates  that 
there  is  any  form  of  cure  provided  for  the  sin  of  the  fallen 
angels.  As  it  will  yet  be  demonstrated  in  this  discussion, 
heaven,  as  a  tabernacle  composed  of  “things”  and  with  no 
reference  to  those  who  dwell  therein,  has  already  been  puri¬ 
fied  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  heaven  that  now  is  will  be 
dismissed  to  make  place  for  the  New  Heaven  that  is  to  be; 
but,  so  far  as  revelation  may  be  traced,  there  is  no  redemption 
for,  or  restitution  of,  the  angels.  The  fact  that  no  saving 
grace  is  extended  to  them  is  a  challenge  to  the  various  forms 
of  Universalism  which  contend  that  because  of  His  immeasur¬ 
able  love  and  because  of  His  righteous  freedom  to  act  in 
behalf  of  sinful  men  through  the  death  of  Christ,  God  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  save  and  restore  every  creature,  angelic  or  human, 
that  has  turned  from  Him  through  sin.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  first  angel  that  sinned,  like  the  first  man  of  the 
human  race,  sinned  apart  from  the  promptings  of  a  fallen 
nature.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  first  angel  sinned  against 
a  far  greater  light  than  did  the  first  man,  and  that  the  first 
man  was  subject  to  a  tempter,  as  the  first  angel  was  not.  But 
none  of  these  facts,  important  as  they  are,  compel  God  to  be 
equally  gracious  to  all,  nor  is  the  revelation  of  these  facts 
accompanied  by  any  suggestion  that  there  is  now,  or  ever  will 
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be,  any  redemption  for  the  fallen  angels.  On  the  contrary, 
our  Lord  has  spoken  of  “everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels”  (Matt.  25:41),  which  would  seem  to 
include  aU  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  this  place  of  torment  is 
again  identified  as  “the  lake  of  fire”  into  which  Satan  is  to 
be  cast,  and  which  is  his  abode  forever  (Rev.  20:10).  Thus 
without  remedy  might  this  sinful  race  have  been  related  to 
God  had  it  not  been  for  His  grace  which  has  planned,  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  applying  a  priceless  re¬ 
demption  through  the  blood  of  His  Son,  which  grace  includes 
each  and  everyone  whom  He,  in  sovereign  election,  has  chosen. 
The  fact  that  there  will  be  those  of  the  human  family,  as 
Scripture  certainly  discloses  there  will  be,  who  will  not  be 
included  in  the  benefits  of  saving  grace  is  made  more  appre¬ 
hensible  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  group  of  angelic  beings 
who  have  fallen  in  sin  are  deprived  of  any  hope  of  salvation. 
The  glorious  picture  which  the  Bible  presents  of  a  restored 
universe  with  every  enemy  destroyed  does,  also,  make  a  place 
for  a  sphere  of  torment  where  Satan  and  his  angels  abide  for¬ 
ever,  and  into  which  place  lost  men  must  go;  though  that 
place  is  never  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  men,  but  rather 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

2.  The  Divine  Cure  for  Imputed  Sin. 

The  sin  which  is  imputed  is  restricted  to  the  one  original, 
Adamic  disobedience  and  to  that  specific  aspect  of  its  evil 
effect  which  imposes  the  penalty  of  physical  death  upon  each 
member  of  the  Adamic  race.  As  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
article,  a  distinction  should  be  observed  between  the  aspect 
of  the  one  Adamic  sin  which  results  in  physical  death  and  the 
aspect  of  that  sin  which  results  in  spiritual  death,  or  the  sin 
nature.  Both  alike  proceed  from  a  common  cause — ^the  one 
initial  disobedience  of  Adam.  The  divine  cure  for  the  Adamic 
nature,  or  spiritual  death,  is  yet  to  be  considered  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  discussion. 

The  divine  cure  for  that  phase  of  the  Adamic  sin  which 
is  reckoned  to  all  human  beings  by  an  actual  imputation  re- 
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suiting:  in  their  physical  death,  appears  in  a  sequence  of  divine 
accomplishments  which  are  finally  consummated  in  the  com¬ 
plete  disposition  of  death  itself.  Being  a  divine  judgment 
which  was  imposed  on  the  human  race  subsequent  to  creation, 
death  is  foreign  to  the  first  stage  of  the  divine  plan  for  this 
earth.  As  created,  man  was  as  enduring  as  the  angels. 
Though  some  of  the  angels  sinned,  it  has  not  pleased  God  to 
impose  the  sentence  of  death  upon  them.  Their  judgment  is 
of  another  form.  The  first  angel  to  sin  was  not  a  federal 
head  of  the  angels,  nor  is  there  among  them  any  procreation 
with  its  problem  of  heredity.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no 
parallel  experience  as  to  judgments  from  God  for  sin  set  up 
between  the  human  race  and  the  angels.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  as  the  divine  cure  for  human  sin  extends  to  the 
earthly  creation,  death  is  now  the  lot  of  the  creature  as  it  is 
the  lot  of  man.  The  Scriptures  predict  the  coming  day  when 
death  will  be  banished  from  the  universe  forever.  The  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul  declares  that  as  a  result  of  Christ’s  reign  over  the 
millennial  earth,  death,  the  last  of  the  enemies  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tion  to  be  destroyed,  will  disappear  forever  (I  Cor.  15:26). 
Similarly,  the  Apostle  John,  when  enumerating  the  things 
which,  though  characterizing  the  present  order,  will  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  final  and  future  order,  writes  these  emphatic 
words,  “and  there  shall  be  no  more  death”  (Rev.  21:4).  After 
that  time,  it  is  implied,  no  living  thing,  including  unregen¬ 
erate  individuals  of  the  human  race,  being  raised  as  indeed 
they  will  be,  will  have  any  promise  of  relief  from  their  estate 
through  death.  Turning  now  to  the  various  and  progressive 
aspects  of  divine  dealing  with  physical  death,  it  may  be  ob- 
ijerved : 

(1)  The  death  of  Christ. 

The  careful  student  of  doctrine,  when  exegeting  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  soon  becomes  aware  of  the  imperative  need  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  physical  death  and  spiritual  death,  and  in  no 
aspect  of  this  great  theme  is  the  human  mind  more  impotent 
than  when  considering  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  light  of 
these  distinctions.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  Christ’s 
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physical  death,  even  though  He,  in  His  humanity,  being  un¬ 
fallen,  was  in  no  way  subject  to  death;  nor  was  He,  in  His 
death,  to  see  corruption  (Ps.  16:10) ;  nor  was  a  bone  of  His 
body  to  be  broken  (John  19:36).  On  the  other  hand,  Christ’s 
death  was  a  complete  judgment  of  the  sin  nature  for  all  who 
are  regenerated,  and  He,  as  substitute,  bore  a  condemnation 
which  no  mortal  can  comprehend,  which  penalty  entered  far 
into  the  realms  of  spiritual  death — separation  from  God  (cf. 
Matt.  27:46).  In  His  death.  He  shrank  back,  not  from  physi¬ 
cal  pain,  nor  from  the  experience  of  quitting  the  physical 
body,  but,  when  contemplating  the  place  of  a  sin  bearer  and 
the  anticipation  of  being  made  sin  for  us.  He  plead  that  the 
cup  might  pass.  The  death  of  Christ  was  wholly  in  behalf 
of  others;  yet,  while  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  as¬ 
pects  of  death  were  demanded  in  that  sacrifice  which  He 
provided,  it  is  not  given  to  man,  when  considering  the 
death  of  Christ,  to  dissociate  these  two  the  one  from  the 
other. 

(2)  The  keys  of  death. 

Through  His  death  and  resurrection,  Christ  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  “the  keys  of  death.”  That  He  had  not  before  His 
death  wrested  this  specific  authority  from  Satan  is  intimated 
in  these  words:  “That  through  death  he  might  destroy  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil”  (Heb.  2:14) ; 
however,  after  His  resurrection  and  ascension  He  spoke  from 
heaven  saying,  “I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead;  and,  be¬ 
hold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen;  and  have  the  keys  of 
hell  and  death”  (Rev.  1:18).  The  nullification  on  the  part  of 
the  Son  of  God  of  this  great  authority  which  had  been  before 
accorded  to  Satan  is  in  agreement  with  Christ’s  word  that 
“all  power  is  given  unto  me,”  and  represents  a  transfer  of 
authority  which  must  mean  much  indeed  to  every  member  of 
this  death-doomed  race. 

(3)  The  Christian’s  part  in  Christ’s  death. 

The  Christian’s  relation  to  Christ’s  death  is  far  more  vital 
than  a  mere  acquittal  based  upon  the  historic  fact  of  that 
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death.  The  Scriptures  proclaim  the  believer’s  identity  in 
Christ’s  death  upon  a  basis  so  complete  that  the  believer  is 
declared  to  be  dead,  having  died  in  Christ’s  death.  United  to 
Christ,  as  he  is  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  Christian 
partakes  of  all  that  Christ  is  and  all  that  He  has  done.  Sev¬ 
eral  abrupt  phrases  detached  from  their  context  will  serve  to 
emphasize  this  truth :  “Dead  to  sin” ;  “baptized  into  Christ’s 
death” ;  “planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death” ;  “cru¬ 
cified  with  him”;  “dead  with  him”  (Rom.  6:2-11) ;  “I  am  cru¬ 
cified  with  Christ”  (Gal.  5:20);  “Ye  died”  (Col.  3:3  R.  V.); 
“We  died  with  him  (II  Tim.  2:11  R.  V.) ;  “They  that  are 
Christ’s  have  crucified  the  fiesh”  (Gal.  5:24).  The  basic  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  and  many  other  passages  is  that  the  child  of  God 
now  has  the  undiminished  value  of  Christ’s  death  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  both  justification  and  positional  sanctification  come 
to  him  by  virtue  of  his  organic  union  with  Christ.  Christ 
was  obedient  unto  death,  but  not  for  Himself ;  His  death  was 
so  completely  the  death  of  others  that  they  are  reckoned  to 
have  died  in  His  death. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  II  Corinthians  5 :14,  there  is  disagree¬ 
ment.  We  read,  “Because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for 
all,  then  were  all  dead.”  The  double  use  of  ndvreg  (as  also  in 
Rom.  5:18  and  I  Cor.  15:22)  is  thought  by  some  to  represent 
the  same  numerical  company  in  each  case;  by  others  it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  in  each  case  it  is  the  whole  group,  numerically,  of 
only  the  specific  class  indicated.  The  latter  contend  that  by 
the  first  jcdvre?  all  men  are  declared  {potentially)  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  Christ’s  death,  but  that  the  numerical  total  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  second  jtdvreg  is  restricted  to  those  who  actually, 
by  faith,  enter  into  the  blessing  that  Christ’s  death  provides. 
The  latter  interpretation,  as  has  been  seen,  is  sustained  by 
the  New  Testament  generally.  The  result  is  that,  for  the  one 
thus  united  to  Christ  in  His  death,  death  as  a  judgment  is 
passed,  and  only  resurrection  privileges  and  blessings  abide. 

However  far-reaching  the  blessings  may  be  which  accrue 
to  the  believer  because  of  his  identification  with  Christ  in  His 
death,  he  is  not  yet  free  from  the  experience  of  physical 
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death,  if  perchance  he  does  not  remain  here  on  the  earth  until 
the  coming  of  Christ  to  receive  His  own.  The  experience  of 
the  soul  and  spirit  being  separated  from  the  body  which  is 
physical  death,  remains  the  one  and  only  way  of  departure 
from  this  sphere  until  that  blessed  day.  However,  to  the 
child  of  God,  death  has  been  softened.  As  to  his  body,  it  is 
to  him  but  a  falling  asleep  in  Jesus;  but,  as  to  his  soul  and 
spirit,  it  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Death  has  been 
robbed  of  its  “sting,”  and  “to  die  is  gain.”  Indeed,  Christ 
“hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  gospel”  (II  Tim.  1:10).  The  unregener¬ 
ate  people  who  experience  physical  death  are  thereafter  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  second  death.  But  upon  those  who  are  saved 
and  who  experience  physical  death  “the  second  death  hath  no 
power”  (Rev.  20:6). 

Having  declared  the  universality  of  death  and  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  resurrection  (I  Cor.  16:22.  Cf.  John  5:25-29),  the 
Apostle  points  out  one  notable  exception.  This  he  designates 
as  a  **my8teryf*  or  a  truth  not  clearly  revealed  in  the  old 
order,  though  both  Enoch  and  Elijah  had  served  as  types  of 
those  who  leave  this  world  without  dying,  and  the  experience 
of  these  two  men  is  abundant  proof  that  God  is  able  to  trans¬ 
late  living  i)ersons  into  heaven  whenever  He  so  chooses.  The 
Apostle,  using  the  softened  word,  sleep,  when  referring  to  the 
Christian's  death,  states:  “Behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery; 
We  shall  not  all  sleep”  (I  Cor.  16:51).  Christ,  likewise,  de¬ 
clared,  as  recorded  in  John  11 :26,  “whosoever  liveth  [in  con¬ 
trast  to  those  who  experience  death — cf.  ‘though  he  were 
dead'  of  vs.  25]  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.”  And, 
in  like  manner,  it  is  stated  in  I  Thessalonians  4 :15  and  17 
that  there  are  those  who  will  be  alive  and  remaining  when 
Christ  comes  for  His  own,  and  these,  it  is  revealed,  are  to  be 
caught  up  without  death  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  This 
same  experience  is  intimated  to  Peter  by  Christ  concerning 
John,  “If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee? 
follow  thou  me”  (John  21:22).  However,  those  who  are  thus 
translated  are  also  changed,  for  “this  mortal  must  put  on  im- 
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mortality.”  That  believers  may  go  without  dying  is  evidence 
that  death  is  no  longer  a  necessary  judgment  upon  them;  for 
they  have  been  taken  out  from  all  condemnation  (Rom.  8:1 
R.V.). 

(4)  Death  in  the  Millennium. 

But  one  passage  seems  to  bear  upon  this  division  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  cure  for  physical  death  within  the  thou¬ 
sand-year  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth.  In  Isaiah  65 :20  it  is 
written  and  most  evidently  of  the  coming  Kingdom  age: 
“There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old 
man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days ;  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  old ;  but  the  sinner  being  an  hundred;  years  old  shall 
be  accursed.”  Obviously,  physical  death  is  much  restrained 
in  the  age  of  the  glory  of  this  earth.  In  like  manner,  it  is  in 
that  same  age  that  the  reigning  Messiah  shall  put  down  all 
rule  and  all  authority  and  all  power.  “The  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  destroyed  is  death”  (I  Cor.  15:24-26).  Thus  the 
reign  of  so  terrible  a  curse  and  so  dreaded  a  foe,  though  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  its  blight  over  even  the  redeemed  and 
through  all  the  ages,  is  finally  banished  forever  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  authority  and  power  of  the  Son  of  God. 

3.  The  Divine  Cure  for  the  Sin  Nature, 

As  a  faithful  warning,  God  said  to  Adam,  “In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,”  or,  dying  thou  shalt 
die  (Gen.  2:17).  Though  his  physical  death  was  delayed  many 
centuries,  Adam  died  spiritually  on  the  day  in  which  he  dis¬ 
obeyed  and  repudiated  God.  The  whole  character  of  his  be¬ 
ing  was  abruptly  changed;  not  merely  that  he  was  charged 
with  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  he  was  changed  in  every  part  of  his 
being.  He  who  was,  in  his  creation,  satisfying  to  his  Creator 
became  a  degenerate  and  depraved  man  in  himself,  capable 
of  generating  only  after  his  kind,  and  through  fallen  Adam  a 
spiritually-dead  race  has  been  propagated,  who  are  blighted 
by  a  death  which  is  none  other  than  separation  of  the  soul 
and  spirit  from  God.  Indicative  of  this  great  change  in  Adam, 
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we  observe  him  hiding:  from  God,  as  a  confession  of  his  own 
change  of  heart,  and,  likewise,  we  are  told  of  a  divine  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  garden,  with  other  penalties,  as  an  expression 
of  the  judgment  of  God.  No  longer  did  God  come  down  and 
walk  with  Adam  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  This  spiritually-dead 
condition,  which  is  termed  a  fallen,  or  Adamic  nature,  is 
transmitted  without  diminution  from  father  to  son  through¬ 
out  all  generations. 

That  Christians  are  wont  to  sin  and  do  sin  is  observable 
on  every  hand.  This  is  equally  true  of  those  who,  through 
erroneous  teaching,  have  been  encouraged  to  profess  that 
they  have  attained  unto  sinless  perfection.  In  arriving  at  an 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  the  source  from  which  sin 
proceeds  in  a  Christian,  and  the  issues  involved  in  its  cure,  it 
is  essential  to  recognize  the  meaning  and  force  of  three  terms 
which  are  employed  in  the  New  Testament : 

••Flesh*^  iadgl). 

The  word,  in  its  general  use,  refers  to  the  physical  body. 
It  however  has  a  moral,  or  ethical,  meaning  as  well  and  with 
this  we  are  concerned.  “Flesh,”  when  used  in  the  Bible  with 
a  moral  meaning,  refers  to  more  than  the  physical  body;  it 
includes  in  its  meaning  the  whole  of  the  unregenerate  person, 
— spirit,  soul  and  body.  It  includes  the  body,  but  it  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  human  spirit  and  soul  as  animating  the  body.  A 
physical  body  is  “flesh”  whether  dead  or  alive.  But  the  moral 
use  of  the  word  implies  that  it  is  alive  and  includes  that  which 
makes  it  alive  and  that  which  expresses  itself  through  the 
physical  body.  The  life  impulses  and  desires  are  called  “lusts 
of  the  flesh.”  “If  by  the  Spirit  ye  are  walking,  ye  shall  not 
fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh”  (Gal.  5:16.  See  also,  Eph.  2:3; 
II  Pet.  2:18;  IJohn2:16;  Rom.  13:14).  That  the  Bible  use 
of  the  word  “lust”  is  not  limited  to  inordinate  desires  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  said  to  “lust  against 
the  flesh,”  according  to  the  next  verse  in  this  context  (see, 
also,  James  4:5).  The  Scriptures  are  still  more  explicit  con¬ 
cerning  the  breadth  of  the  meaning  of  this  word.  Reference 
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is  made  to  “fleshly  wisdom"  (II  Cor.  1 :12) ;  “fleshly  tables  of 
the  heart”  (II  Cor.  3:3);  and  “fleshly  mind”  (Col.  2:18,  cf. 
Rom.  8:6).  The  Apostle  does  not  say  that  either  his  body  or 
nature  are  “fleshly**;  he  says  “I  am  fleshly**  (Rom.  7:14), 
and,  “in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh),  dwelleth  no  £rood  thing** 
(Rom.  7:18).  “Flesh**  is  self.  The  unregenerate  self  is,  with¬ 
in  itself,  hopelessly  evil  and  condemned;  but  it  is  subject  to 
the  present  control  and  ultimate  transformation  provided  for 
in  the  grace  and  power  of  God. 

Into  this  whole  “natural  man**  a  new  divine  nature  is  im¬ 
parted  when  we  are  saved.  Salvation  is  more  than  a  “change 
of  heart.**  It  is  more  than  a  transformation  of  the  old.  It  is 
a  regeneration  or  creation  of  something  wholly  new  which  is 
possessed  in  conjunction  with  the  old  nature  so  long  as  we 
are  in  this  body.  The  presence  of  two  opposing  natures  (not 
two  personalities)  in  one  individual  results  in  conflict.  “The 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the 
flesh:  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other**  (Gal. 
5:17).  There  is  no  hint  that  this  divine  restraint  upon  the 
flesh  will  ever  be  unnecessary  so  long  as  we  are  in  this  body; 
but  the  Bible  bears  a  clear  testimony  that  the  believer  may 
experience  an  unbroken  “walk  in  the  Spirit,**  and  “not  fulfil 
the  lust  of  the  flesh.**  To  secure  all  of  this,  no  removal  of 
the  “flesh**  is  promised.  The  human  spirit,  soul,  and  body 
abide,  and  the  victory  is  gained  over  the  “flesh**  by  the  power 
of  the  indwelling  Spirit. 

*‘Old  Man**  (noXaiog  fiv&pcojiog). 

This  term  is  used  only  three  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
Once  it  has  to  do  with  the  present  position  of  the  “old  man** 
through  the  death  of  Christ  (Rom.  6:6).  In  the  other  two 
passages  (Eph.  4:22-24;  Col.  3:3, 9)  the  fact  that  the  “old 
man**  has  been  put  off  forever  is  made  the  basis  of  an  appeal 
for  a  holy  manner  of  life. 

In  Romans  6 :6  we  read :  “Knowing  this,  that  our  old  man 
is  [was]  crucified  with  him.**  There  can  be  no  reference  here 
to  the  experience  of  the  Christian ;  it  is  rather  a  cocrucifixion 
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him”  and  most  evidently  at  the  time  and  place  when 
mid  where  Christ  was  crucified.  In  the  context  this  passage 
follows  immediately  upon  the  statement  concerning  our  trans¬ 
fer  in  federal  headship  from  the  first  Adam  to  the  Last  Adam 
(Rom.  5:12-21).  The  first  Adam,  as  perpetuated  in  us,  was 
judged  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Our  “old  man,”  the  fallen 
nature  received  from  Adam,  was  “crucified  with  him.”  This 
cocrucifixion,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  on 
the  divine  side,  in  making  possible  a  true  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  the  “old  man.” 

In  the  second  passage  in  which  the  term  “old  man”  is 
used,  the  fact  that  the  old  man  is  already  crucified  with  Christ 
is  the  basis  for  an  appeal :  “That  ye  [did]  put  off  concerning 
the  former  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  deceitful  lusts;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  mind;  and  that  ye  [did]  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness”  (Eph. 
4:22-24). 

In  the  third  passage  the  position  suggests  again  the  cor¬ 
responding  experience,  “Lie  not  one  to  another,  seeing  that 
ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds;  and  have  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him”  (Col.  3:9,10).  Positionally,  the 
“old  man”  has  been  put  off  forever.  Experimentally,  the  “old 
man”  remains  as  an  active  force  in  the  life  and  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  only  by  the  power  of  God. 

There  is  no  Biblical  ground  for  a  distinction  between  the 
Adamic  nature  and  a  “human  nature.”  Unregenerate  people 
have  but  one  nature,  while  those  who  are  regenerate  have 
two  natures.  There  is  but  one  fallen  nature  which  is  from 
Adam,  and  one  new  nature,  which  is  from  God. 

The  “old  man,”  then,  is  the  Adamic  nature  which  has 
been  judged  in  the  death  of  Christ.  It  still  abides  with  us 
as  an  active  principle  in  our  lives,  and  our  experimental  vic¬ 
tory  over  it  will  be  realized  only  through  a  definite  reliance 
upon  the  indwelling  Spirit.  The  “old  man”  is  a  part,  but  not 
•all,  of  the  “flesh.” 
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•*SirC*  (fiHaerta). 

The  third  Bible  word  related  to  the  source  of  evil  in  the 
child  of  God  is  sin.  In  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
notably  Romans  6:1  to  8:13  and  I  John  1:1  to  2:2,  there  is  an 
important  distinction  between  two  uses  of  the  word  sin.  The 
two  meanings  will  be  obvious  if  it  is  remembered  that  the 
word  sometimes  refers  to  the  Adamic  nature,  and  sometimes 
to  evil  resulting  from  that  nature.  Sin,  as  a  nature,  is  the 
source  of  sin  which  is  committed.  Sin  is  the  root  which  bears 
its  own  fruit  in  sin  which  is  evil  conduct.  Sin  is  what  we 
are  by  birth,  while  sins  are  the  evil  we  do  in  life. 

There  is  abundant  Biblical  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
‘‘flesh,”  the  ‘‘old  man,”  or  ‘‘sin,”  are  the  source  of  evil.  The 
child  of  God  has  a  blessed  “treasure”  in  the  possession  of  the 
“new  man”  indwelling  him;  but  he  has  this  treasure  in  an 
earthen  vessel.  The  earthen  vessel  is  the  “body  of  our  humil> 
iation”  (II  Cor.  4:7 ;  Phil.  3 :21). 

Personality — ^the  Ego — remains  the  same  individuality 
through  all  the  operations  of  grace,  though  it  experiences  the 
greatest  possible  advancement,  transformation,  and  regenera¬ 
tion  from  its  lost  estate  in  Adam,  to  the  positions  and  i)OS- 
sessions  of  a  son  of  God  in  Christ.  That  which  was,  is  said 
to  be  forgiven,  justified,  saved,  and  receives  the  new  divine 
nature  which  is  eternal  life.  That  which  was,  is  born  again 
and  becomes  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  though  it  re¬ 
mains  the  same  personality  which  was  bom  of  certain  parents 
after  the  flesh.  Like  physical  death,  the  Adamic  nature, 
which  is  the  perpetuator  of  spiritual  death,  is  not  now  dis¬ 
missed;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  redeemed,  it  is  subject  to 
gracious  divine  provisions  whereby  its  injuries  may  be  re¬ 
strained. 

Salvation  from  the  power  of  sin  for  the  Christian,  like 
salvation  from  the  penalty  of  sin  for  the  unsaved,  depends 
upon  two  factors,  namely,  the  divine  provision  and  the  hu¬ 
man  appropriation. 

(1)  The  divine  provision. 

In  each  of  these  aspects  of  salvation  the  righteous  basis 
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for  the  divine  provision  is  found  in  the  death  of  Christ.  That 
lost  men  might  be  saved  from  the  penalty  of  sin  and  unto 
eternal  glory,  Christ  died  for  our  sins  (I  Cor.  15:3);  that 
regenerated  men  might  be  saved  from  the  power  of  sin  unto 
a  holy  walk,  Christ  died  unto  sin  (Rom.  6:10).  Christ’s 
death  for  sin  provides  a  finished  work  of  God  upon  which 
He  is  able  to  remain  just  while  He  justifies  the  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  on  Christ  (Rom.  3:26).  Christ’s  death  unto  sin  pro¬ 
vides  a  finished  work  of  God  upon  which  He  is  able,  by  the 
unceasing  energy  of  His  Spirit,  to  advance  the  sanctification 
of  those  from  among  the  saved  who  “walk  in  the  Spirit.” 
Since  Christ  died  for  sin,  there  is,  therefore,  now  no  con¬ 
demnation  for  those  who  believe;  their  standing  and  safety 
being  perfected  forever  in  Christ.  Since  Christ  died  unto 
sin,  there  is  a  walk  upon  a  new  principle  made  possible  for 
those  who  are  saved  whereby  their  present  state  and  sanctity 
may  be  according  to  the  will  of  God  for  them. 

The  new-creation,  organic  union  between  the  resurrected 
Christ  and  the  believer  is  based,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
upon  the  substitutionary  work  of  Christ  in  all  its  aspects 
and  is  accomplished  by  the  regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit 
whereby  Christ  is  begotten  in  the  believer,  and  by  the  bap¬ 
tizing  work  of  the  Spirit  whereby  the  believer  is  placed  in 
Christ.  The  words  of  Christ,  “ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you”  (John 
14:20),  announce  both  aspects  of  the  Spirit’s  ministry  in 
relation  to  the.  new  creation.  These  great  transformations 
are  wrought  by  the  Spirit  at  the  moment  of,  and  as  a  part 
of,  salvation.  As  to  the  placing  of  the  believer  in  Christ, 
we  read:  “For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  [including  each  and 
every  one]  baptized  into  one  body . . .  and  have  been  all  made  to 
drink  into  one  Spirit”  (I  Cor.  12:13) ;  and,  again,  “For  as 
many  of  you  [with  reference  to  all  who  are  saved]  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ”  (Gal.  3:27). 

When  seeking  to  apprehend  what  is  wrought  by  the 
Spirit’s  baptizing  ministry,  it  is  essential  to  determine  the 
precise  meaning  of  pajixiCo).  This  is  one  of  the  great  words 
of  the  New  Testament  and  is  used  in  relation  to  both  real 
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and  rittuU  baptism,  that  is,  both  Spirit  and  water  baptism. 
Being  thus  employed,  whatever  meaning  is  assigned  to  it  in 
the  one  case  should,  reasonably,  be  assigned  to  it  in  the 
other  case.  Like  pdjtTO)  (used  but  twice  in  its  primary  mean¬ 
ing — to  dip — ,  Lk.  16:24;  John  13:26,  and  but  once  in  its 
secondary  meaning — ^to  stain,  or  dye,  by  whatever  means — , 
Rev.  19 :13.  Cf.  Isa.  63 :3  where  the  same  event  and  situation 
is  described),  is  subject  to  both  a  primary  and  a  sec¬ 

ondary  usage,  and  not  a  few  exegetes  contend  that  its  New 
Testament  usage  is  restricted  to  its  secondary  meaning.  The 
primary  meaning,  according  to  practically  all  authorities,  is 
to  submerge  in  a  physical  envelopment,  or  an  intusposition; 
while  the  secondary  may  imply  no  more  than  that  a  person, 
a  thing,  or  a  power,  exercises  a  dominating  or  transforming 
influence  over  the  object  it  is  said  to  baptize.  Thus,  quite 
apart  from  an  actual  intusposition,  it  is  possible  for  one  to 
be  baptized  into  repentance,  into  the  remission  of  sins,  into 
a  name,  into  Moses,  or  into  Christ.  Baptism  by  the  Spirit 
into  Christ  is  far  removed  from  a  physical  envelopment. 
BcbtTco,  like  its  English  equivalent — to  dip — ,  implies  both  a 
putting  in  and  a  taking  out,  while  like  its  English 

equivalent — ^to  submerge^  or  immerse — implies  only  a  putting 
in;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  baptism  into  Christ,  no  removal  is 
either  desirable  or  possible.  The  one  thus  joined  to  Christ 
partakes  of  all  that  Christ  is,  as  to  meritorious  standing,  and 
all  that  Christ  has  done  as  to  substitution — His  crucifixion, 
death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  Christ  being  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God,  the  believer,  when  thus  joined  to  Him,  is  “mode” 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him  (II  Cor.  5:21),  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  ''made**  accepted  in  the  Beloved  (Eph.  1 :6),  and  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  is  “made  nigh”  (Eph.  2:13).  Likewise,  when, 
in  His  judgment  of  the  believer’s  sin  nature,  Christ  has  been 
crucified,  has  died,  has  been  buried,  and  has  been  raised  from 
the  dead,  the  child  of  God,  for  whom  Christ  has  thus  wrought, 
is  said  to  have  been  crucified,  to  have  died,  to  have  been 
buried,  and  to  have  been  raised  from  the  dead  in  his  Substi- 
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tute,  and  as  completely  as  though  he  had  himself  personally 
experienced  each  and  every  feature  of  that  judgment. 

The  central  passage  on  sanctification,  which  is  by  the 
Spirit  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s  death  unto  the  sin  nature, 
is  Romans  6:1-14.  In  ascertaining  the  precise  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  basis  upon  which  God  is  free  to  control  the  old 
nature,  as  set  forth  in  this  Scripture,  too  much  emphasis  can¬ 
not  be  put  upon  the  truth  that  the  old  nature  in  each  believer 
is  already  judged  in  the  death  of  Christ.  The  unregenerate 
man  is  dead  in  sins  (Eph.  2:1),  but  the  regenerate  man  is 
dead  unto  sin  (Rom.  6:2). 

The  passage  opens  thus:  “What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall 
we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?  God  forbid. 
How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin  [We  who  have  died  to 
sin.  So,  also,  vss.  7,  8,  11;  Col.  2:20;  3:3],  live  any  longer 
therein?”  It  would  not  become  us  as  the  children  of  God, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do  so  since  we  are  now 
“dead  to  sin.”  We  cannot  plead  the  power  of  a  tendency 
over  which  there  is  no  control.  We  still  have  the  tendency, 
and  it  is  more  than  we  can  control;  but  God  has  provided 
the  possibility  of  a  deliverance  from  its  power  both  by  judg¬ 
ing  the  old  nature  and  by  giving  us  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  Spirit.  We  are  dependent  upon  God  alone  for  deliv¬ 
erance  by  His  Spirit;  but  He  could  not  deliver  until  our  sin 
nature  is  righteously  judged.  This  He  has  done,  and  He  has  also 
given  us  the  Spirit  who  is  ever  present  and  wholly  able. 
Thus  the  necessity  to  sin  is  broken  and  we  are  free  to  move 
on  another  plane  and  in  the  power  of  His  resurrection  life. 
The  argument  in  this  passage  is  based  on  this  vital  union  by 
which  we  are  organically  united  to  Christ  through  our  bap¬ 
tism  into  His  body.  The  passage  continues  “Know  ye  not 
[or,  are  ye  ignorant]  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized 
into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death?”  As  certainly 
as  we  are  “m  Him**  we  partake  of  the  value  of  His  death. 
So,  also,  the  passage  states:  “Therefore  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism  into  death”  (cf.  Col.  2:12).  Thus  we  are 
actually  partakers  of  His  crucifixion  (vs.  6),  death  (vs.  8), 
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burial  (vs.  4),  and  resurrection  (vss.  4,  5,  8)  and  as  essentially 
as  we  would  partake  had  we  been  crucified,  dead,  buried  and 
raised.  Being  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  is  the  substance  of 
which  cocrucifixion,  codeath,  coburial  and  coresurrection  are 
attributes.  One  is  the  cause:  while  the  others  are  the  effects. 
All  this  is  unto  the  realization  of  one  great  divine  purpose. 
“That  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness 
of  life,”  or  by  a  new  life  principle.  Our  **ivalk**  then,  is  the 
divine  objective.  Christ  died  in  our  stead.  The  judgment 
belonged  to  us;  but  He  became  our  Substitute.  We  are  thus 
counted  as  copartners  in  all  that  our  Substitute  did.  What 
He  did  forever  satisfied  the  righteous  demands  of  God  against 
our  “old  man”  and  opened  the  way  for  a  “walk”  well  pleas¬ 
ing  to  God  (cf.  II  Cor.  5:16). 

As  the  passage  proceeds,  this  truth  of  our  copartner¬ 
ship  in  Christ  is  presented  again  and  with  greater  detail: 
“For  if  [as]  we  have  been  planted  [conjoined,  united,  grown 
together,  the  word  is  used  but  once  in  the  New  Testament] 
together  in  the  likeness  [oneness,  see  Rom.  8:3;  Phil.  2:7] 
of  his  death,  we  shall  be  [now,  and  forever]  also  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  his  resurrection.”  We  are  already  conjoined  to 
Christ  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  (I  Cor.  12:12, 13)  which 
places  us  positionally  beyond  the  judgments  of  sin  and  we 
are  therefore  free  to  enter  the  experience  of  the  eternal  power 
and  victory  of  His  resurrection.  “Knowing  this  [because  we 
know  this]  that  our  old  man  is  [was]  crucified  with  him 
[for  the  same  divine  purpose  as  stated  before],  that  the  body 
of  sin  might  be  destroyed  [Our  power  of  expression  is 
through  the  body.  This  fact  is  used  as  a  figure  concerning 
the  manifestation  of  sin.  The  body  is  not  destroyed;  but 
sin's  power  and  means  of  expression  may  be  disannulled.  See 
vs.  12],  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  [be  bond-slaves 
to]  sin  [the  “old  man”].  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  [justi¬ 
fied]  from  sin  [they  who  have  once  died  to  sin,  as  we  have 
in  our  Substitute,  now  stand  free  from  its  legal  claims]. 
Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ  [or,  as  we  died  with  Christ], 
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we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with  him  [not  only  in  heaven, 
but  now.  There  is  as  much  certainty  for  the  life  in  Him  as 
there  is  certainty  for  the  death  in  Him] :  Knowing  [or,  be¬ 
cause  we  know]  that  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth 
no  more;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him  [We  are 
thereby  encouraged  to  believe  as  much  concerning  ourselves]. 
For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  [the  nature]  once :  but  in 
that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God”  (and  so  we  may  live  unto 
God). 

As  certainly  as  this  passage  does  not  enjoin  self -cruci¬ 
fixion,  self-death,  self-burial,  or  self-resurrection,  so  certainly 
it  does  not  enjoin  a  reenactment  of  two  out  of  four  of  these 
divine  accomplishments — ^burial  and  resurrection — ^by  an  or¬ 
dinance,  regardless  of  the  meaning  with  which  the  ordinance 
is  supposed  to  be  invested.  The  only  thing  the  believer  is 
enjoined  to  do,  in  view  of  Christ’s  death  unto  the  sin-nature, 
is  to  reckon  himself  to  be  dead  unto  it;  not,  indeed,  to  reckon 
the  nature  to  be  dead,  but  to  reckon  himself,  being  in  Christ 
and  a  partaker  of  all  that  Christ  wrought  in  judgment  of 
that  nature,  to  be  dead  unto  it.  Apart  from  such  reckoning, 
it  is  clearly  implied  that  sin,  as  a  living  force,  will  reign  in 
the  mortal  body  (Rom.  6:11, 12). 

The  fact  that  the  sin-nature  is  judged  is  a  revelation  of 
supreme  importance  and  speaks  of  God’s  faithfulness  in  be¬ 
half  of  His  saved  ones,  but  He  also  reveals  to  them  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  His  measureless  provision  for  their  sanctification 
and  daily  life.  The  record  concerning  Christ’s  death  unto 
the  sin  nature  is  not  given  merely  to  enlarge  our  knowledge 
of  historical  facts;  it  is  given  that  we  may  be  assured  that 
there  is  deliverance  from  the  reigning  power  of  sin,  as  once 
we  were  assured  through  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  that  there  is  salvation  from  the 
penalty  of  sin.  The  death  of  Christ  unto  sin  is  the  ground 
of  a  great  confidence.  Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  di¬ 
vine  provision  for  the  believer’s  deliverance  from  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  sin  nature  is  two-fold,  namely,  (a)  a  legal  and 
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ri^rhteous  jud^ent  of  the  sin  nature,  and  (b)  the  £rift  of 
the  indwellingr,  victorious  Spirit  of  God. 

(2)  The  believer's  responsibility. 

In  gaining  a  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  the  be¬ 
liever’s  responsibility  is  stated  in  one  word — faith  (a  faith 
which  not  only  reckons  one  to  be  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive 
unto  God — ^Rom.  6:11 — ,  and  which  yields  one’s  self  unto 
God — Rom.  6:13).  Naught  else  remains  for  him  to  do  since, 
as  above  stated,  God  has  provided  the  righteous  ground  upon 
which  the  deliverance  may  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  and  has 
caused  that  same  victorious  Spirit  to  indwell  the  believer  for 
this  very  purpose.  The  requirement  is  not  an  act  of  faith, 
such  as  once  secured  our  regeneration;  it  is  an  attitude  of 
faith,  which  is  renewed  and  pursued  in  every  succeeding 
day.  To  walk  by  means  of,  or  in  dependence  on,  the  Spirit 
is  to  be  delivered  from  the  lust  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  5:16).  Here, 
as  a  life  principle  of  procedure,  faith  is,  as  always,  opposite 
to  human  works.  The  Apostle  testifled  that  the  result  of  his 
struggle,  when  he  strove  in  his  own  strength  to  realize  spir¬ 
itual  ideals,  was  utter  failure  and  he  could  only  conclude  that 
to  will  was  present  with  him,  but  how  to  perform  that  which 
is  good  he  found  not  (Rom.  7:18). 

Before  quoting  this  Scripture  which  reports  the  Apostle’s 
struggle,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  erroneous  suppo¬ 
sition  more  universal  and  misleading  than  that  a  Christian 
can,  in  his  own  strength,  command  and  control  the  old  na¬ 
ture.  The  Apostle’s  experience  and  failure  along  this  line 
is  given  in  this  Scripture  as  a  warning  to  all  Christians.  No 
mention  of  the  Spirit  appears  in  this  passage.  The  con¬ 
flict  is  not  between  the  indwelling  Spirit  and  the  flesh;  it  is 
rather  a  conflict  between  the  new  “I”  and  the  old  “1.”  The 
new  “I”  is  the  regenerated  man  who,  for  the  moment,  is 
hypothetically  isolated  from  the  normal  relationship  to,  and 
dependence  on,  the  Spirit,  and  is  seen  in  unaided  human 
strength  to  be  confronting  the  whole  law,  or  will,  of  God 
(vs.  16),  the  vitiated  flesh  (vs.  18),  and  the  impossible  de¬ 
mands  for  a  holy  life  which  are  properly  expected  of  every 
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regenerate  person  (vss.  22,  23,  25).  The  Apostle’s  experience 
answers  the  vital  question,  namely.  Can  the  regenerate  man, 
apart  from  dependence  on  the  Spirit,  do  the  will  of  God, 
even  though  he  delight  in  the  will  of  God  (vs.  22)  ?  In  trac¬ 
ing  the  salient  features  of  the  Apostle’s  conflict  and  defeat, 
for  clearer  identification  of  the  combatants  we  shall  employ 
the  Apostle’s  two  names — Saul,  the  man  of  the  flesh,  and 
Paul,  the  regenerate  man.  The  passage,  with  some  com¬ 
ments,  is  as  follows:  *Tor  that  which  I  [Saul]  do  I  [Paul) 
allow  not:  for  what  I  [Paul]  would,  that  do  I  [Saul]  not; 
but  what  I  [Paul]  hate,  that  do  I  [Saul].  If  then  I  [Saul] 
do  that  which  I  [Paul]  would  not,  I  consent  unto  the  law 
[or  will  of  God  for  me]  that  it  is  good.  Now  then  it  is  no 
more  I  [Paul]  that  do  it,  but  sin  [Saul]  that  dwelleth  in  me. 
For  I  know  that  in  me  [Saul]  (that  is,  in  my  flesh),  dwelleth 
no  good  thing:  for  to  will  is  present  with  me;  but  how  to 
perform  that  which  is  good  I  And  not.  For  the  good  that  I 
[Paul]  would  I  [Saul]  do  not:  but  the  evil  which  I  [Paul] 
would  not,  that  I  [Saul]  do.  Now  if  I  [Saul]  do  that  I 
[Paul]  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  [Paul]  that  do  it,  but  sin 
[Saul]  that  dwelleth  in  me.  I  And  then  a  law,  that,  when  I 
[Paul]  would  do  good,  evil  [Saul]  is  present  with  me.  For  I 
delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man:  but  I  see 
another  law  in  my  members  [Saul],  warring  against  the  law 
of  my  mind  [Paul  who  delights  in  the  law  of  God],  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  [Saul]  which  is 
in  my  members.  0  wretched  [Christian]  man  that  I  am! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death”  (Rom. 
7:24)? 

The  answer  to  this  great  question  and  cry  of  distress  with 
which  the  above  passage  closes  is  given  in  a  following  verse 
(Rom.  8:2):  “For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.” 
This  is  more  than  a  deliverance  from  the  law  of  Moses:  it 
is  the  immediate  deliverance  from  sin  (Saul)  and  death 
(its  results,  cf.  Rom.  6:23).  The  effect  of  this  deliverance 
is  indicated  by  the  blessedness  recorded  in  the  eighth  chap- 
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ter,  as  in  contrast  to  the  wretchedness  recorded  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  chapter.  The  helpless  and  defeated  ‘T”  is  in  evidence 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  sufficient  and  victorious  “I”  by  the 
Spirit,  is  in  evidence  in  the  other.  We  are,  then,  to  be 
delivered  by  the  “law  [or  power]  of  the  Spirit.”  But  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  called  to  the  fact,  stated  in  7:25,  that  it  is 
“through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  We  are  delivered  by  the 
Spirit;  but  it  is  made  righteously  possible  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  because  of  our  union  with  Him  in  His  cru¬ 
cifixion,  death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 

Similarly,  two  natures  were  still  in  evidence  in  the  Apos¬ 
tle's  experience  since  with  the  mind  he  desired  to  serve  the 
law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  he  desired  to  serve  the  law  of 
sin  (Rom.  7:25).  He  did  not  remain  a  defeated  Christian, 
for  he  found  the  faith  principle  of  life,  and  this  he  states  in 
Romans  8 :4,  which  passage,  with  verse  3,  is  a  consummation 
of  all  that  has  gone  before  from  the  beginning  of  Chapter  six: 
“That  the  righteousness  of  the  law  [the  whole  will  of  God 
for  each  believer]  might  be  fulfilled  in  us.”  It  could  never 
be  fulfilled  by  us.  This  victory,  he  goes  on  to  state,  is  only 
for  those  who  walk  not  in  dependence  on  the  flesh,  but  in 
•dependence  on  the  Spirit.  Deliverance  from  the  power  of 
■the  old  nature,  we  thus  discover,  is  in  no  way  dependent  on 
Ihuman  effort  other  than  that  which  is  required  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  faith.  There  is  a  “fight  of  faith,”  and  in  this 
conflict  the  combatant  seeks  by  divine  enablement  to  preserve 
an  unbroken  reliance  upon  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Nor  is  a  freedom  from  the  power  of  the  sin  nature  se¬ 
cured  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  by  a  supposed  eradication 
of  that  nature  through  a  falsely-imagined,  second  work  of 
grace.  Though  embraced  by  multitudes  of  earnest  people, 
there  is  no  Scriptural  basis  for  either  the  rationalistic  notion 
of  eradication  or  for  a  supposed  second  work  of  grace ;  argu¬ 
ments  for  which  are  drawn  almost  wholly  from  mere  human 
experience — of  all  things  most  uncertain.  The  unscriptural 
character  of  these  theories  is  obvious :  (a)  Eradication  is  not 
the  divine  method  of  dealing  with  the  Christian's  foes.  There 
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is  no  eradication  of  the  world,  or  of  the  flesh,  or  of  the  devil, 
nor  is  physical  death,  so  closely  related  to  spiritual  death, 
eradicated  in  this  life.  In  every  case,  including  the  Adamic 
nature,  the  believer  has  but  one  assured  way  of  deliverance 
— dependence  upon  the  indwelling  Spirit,  (b)  Were  the 
claims  of  the  eradicationists  true,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  faith  position  and  the  great  body 
of  Scripture  which  directs  the  believer  into  the  realization 
of  the  victory  which  comes  alone  by  faith  would  be  rendered 
meaningless.  The  two  phrases — “not  able  to  sin”  and  **able 
not  to  sin” — represent  widely  divergent  ideas.  The  Word  of 
God  teaches  that,  by  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  the 
child  of  God,  though  ever  and  always  beset  in  this  life  by  an 
evil  disposition,  may  be  ”dble  not  to  sin.”  The  consciousness 
of  sinfulness,  or  of  a  tendency  to  sin,  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  most  spiritual  saints  of  all  generations  and  especially 
as  they  have  come  into  closer  fellowship  with  God.  Having 
drawn  near  to  God,  Job,  the  upright  in  heart,  abhorred  self; 
and  Daniel,  against  whom  no  sin  is  recorded,  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances,  said,  “My  comeliness  in  me  is  turned  to  corrup¬ 
tion.”  Galatians  5 :16, 17  describes  the  method  by  which 
spirituality  has  ever  been  approached  by  any  member  of  this 
fallen  race.  The  method  is  not  one  of  ignoring  the  power  of 
the  sin  nature,  much  less  supposing  it  to  be  eradicated ;  it  is 
rather  in  discovering  the  counter  agency  for  victory  which 
is  provided  in  the  Indwelling  Spirit.  “Therefore,  brethren,  we 
are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh  to  live  after  the  flesh.  For  if  ye  live 
after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  [or  are  in  the  way  of  death] :  but 
if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  [reckon  to  be  dead]  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live”  (or,  are  in  the  way  of  life, 
— Rom.  8:12, 13).  The  opposite  of  spiritual  death  is  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  In  spite  of  the  presence 
of  the  sin  nature,  every  Christian  is  “alive  unto  God,”  hav¬ 
ing  passed  from  death  unto  life ;  and,  by  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
every  Christian  is  fully  equipped  unto  every  good  work. 
Dallas,  Texas.  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  AprU-June  number) 
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WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT? 

George  Hibbert  Driver,  M.A.,  B.D. 

There  is  a  waste  in  the  world  which  is  like  the  wilderness 
in  the  old  Jewish  dispensation.  Men  are  wandering  in  it 
for  lack  of  one  thing:  A  guide,  a  thread  to  hold  by  until 
they  follow  out  to  the  way.  Amazingly,  within  the  last  few 
years  comparatively,  there  has  dropped  from  sight,  or  there 
is  dropping  from  sight,  for  most  of  even  the  most  evangeli¬ 
cal  churches,  a  doctrine  which  is  more  beneficent  than  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  imagined  for  the  modern  world.  So 
vital  is  the  topic,  however,  that  there  must  be  perfect  candor. 
And  not  a  little  heart  searching  as  we  adduce  the  evidence, 
mass  the  conclusions,  and  force  home  the  lesson. 

To  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  dropped  from  the  modern  world,  would  be  to  invite  a 
sheaf  of  rejoinders,  a  host  of  qualifications,  a  sharp  denial, 
too,  in  some  quarters.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  said  with¬ 
out  some  retractions  if  made  too  dogmatic  and  sweeping. 
Philosophy  will  say,  in  some  quarters,  we  do  not  longer  know 
what  you  mean  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  old  sense;  as  for 
His  personality,  science  has  given  us  such  a  different  setting 
for  our  religious  thoughts  that  the  spiritual  world  is  no 
longer  understood  in  this  personal  way.  Yet,  not  science,  nor 
its  doughty  counterpart  philosophy,  has  been  able  to  dissever 
the  notion  of  person  from  the  human  existence.  And  it  still 
shall  remain  that  we  know,  or  can  know,  nothing  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  realm — or  in  any  other — except  in  terms  of  ourselves, 
we  being  person. 

The  case  is,  frankly,  that  there  has  dropped  out  the  once 
accepted  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  His  Person  and  the 
predominant  part  He  plays  in  all  Christian  things  whether 
it  be  the  conduct  of  the  local  church,  the  contents  of  preach¬ 
ing,  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  missions,  or  the  final  inter¬ 
rogations  into  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  God,  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Trinity — if  God, 
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in  such  an  Entity,  may  be  found  in  practical  Being  and 
Power  to-day.  The  general  impression  is  specious.  The  sta¬ 
tistics,  however,  cannot  be  sought  in  so  inward  a  matter  as 
belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Appeal  must  be  made,  however 
fraught  with  error,  to  the  strength  the  religious  idea  has  in 
the  modern  mind  in  terms  of  its  fruit. 

Just  forty  years  ago,  there  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  a  conference  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Octo¬ 
ber,  1894).  Prominent  preachers  of  a  number  of  denomina¬ 
tions,  outstanding  evangelists  of  that  turn  of  the  century, 
and  a  prominent  social  worker,  who  spoke  on  “The  Holy 
Spirit  in  His  Relations  to  Purity  of  Mind,“  all  took  part. 
There  is  no  information  at  hand  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
meeting;  but  a  book  was  published  carrying  these  addresses, 
and  was  of  sufficient  importance  for  a  prominent  book  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  day  to  issue  it  on  his  list.  The  question  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  concern  is  whether  such  a  conference  would  likely  come 
into  session  under  modern  conditions?  We  do  not  seem  to 
hear  of  one. 

In  the  secular  realm,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  books 
concerned  with  the  outgo  of  the  human  spirit  should  deal 
specifically  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  might  not  be  without 
importance,  as  indicating  the  direction  we  are  going,  to  note 
**Th€  Book  of  the  Spiritiial  Life/*  by  the  late  Lady  Dilke, 
published  not  over  a  decade  after  the  conference  and  the 
publication  of  addresses  just  referred  to.  In  the  index  of 
the  aforesaid  volume,  there  is  room  found  for  neither  the 
item:  “Spirit,”  nor  the  item:  “Holy  Spirit.” 

Recent  literature,  commemorating  the  ecclesiastical  1900th 
anniversary  of  Pentecost,  has  been  fairly  abundant,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  contribution  so  given,  will  approximate  in 
influence  and  representative  impact  on  modern  life,  that 
which  was  exerted  by  the  far-famed  earlier  works,  such  as: 
**The  Tongue  of  Fire/*  by  William  Arthur,  or  **The  Para¬ 
clete/*  by  Joseph  Parker.  In  the  symposium  on  **The  Spirit/* 
edited  by  B.  H.  Streeter,  much  reference  is  given,  of  course, 
to  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  it  does  not  begin  to  equal  as  a  move- 
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ment  toward  clarity  or  profundity  the  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  problem  which  is  contained  in  W.  L.  Walker’s,  **The 
Spirit  and  the  Incarnation**  issued  at  a  date  a  score  of  years 
earlier.  Rudolf  Eucken,  dealing  similarly  with  the  spiritual 
life  of  man,  does  not  particularize  in  any  theological  or  even 
religious  sense;  and  the  index  of  his  work,  “T/ie  Life  of  the 
Spirit f* — if  made — would  likewise  spare  the  entry:  “Holy 
Ghost.” 

Sermons  do  not  carry  this  note  of  the  Spirit  as  they  once 
did.  Indeed  they  seem  to  exercise  ingenuity  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  listen  to  a  discourse  in  a  denominational  pulpit  his¬ 
torically  known,  as  ardently  Christian,  upon  a  topic  the 
title  of  which  contains  the  word  “spiritual,”  and  the  text  of 
which  is  based  upon  Paul’s  injunction  “fervent  in  spirit,”  and 
have  no  reference  to  the  informing,  empowering  presence  of 
the  Spirit  to  enable  the  hearers  to  be  the  thing  sought  in  the 
sermon,  though  the  connection  would  seem  to  be  obvious. 
Strange  with  the  word  Spirit  right  there,  the  exhorter  did 
not  set  Him  forth  as  the  One  who  can  enable  us  to  do  this. 
It  was  a  man-made  application  only :  we  must  do  thus  and  so. 
Or,  to  continue  the  citations  from  experience:  similarly  one 
may  hear  an  ingenious  discourse  on  the  lessons  of  Christian 
anticipation  found  in  the  “just  and  devout”  man,  Simeon,  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  not  have  it  alluded  to  that  this 
waiter  for  the  “consolation  of  Israel”  was  peculiarly  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  instance,  to  omit  this 
great  essential — the  great  essential — so  ready  to  hand,  would 
seem  to  be  possible  only  if  the  preacher  did  not  himself  have 
the  experience  of  the  informing  Spirit  whose  relation  to  the 
content  of  the  lesson  seemed  patent.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  the  great  slight  which  the  Spirit  seems  to 
have  to  bear  in  these  latter  times  is  the  missing  of  His  ob¬ 
vious  presence  as  an  explanation  or  the  solution  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  problems  not  merely  religious  but  political  and  secular 
as  well. 

The  historian  of  the  Christian  Church,  George  Parks 
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Fisher,  used  to  present  what  would  be  regarded  as  the  older 
view  of  the  authorship  by  John,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  a 
way  fertile  of  suggestion.  He  used  to  point  out  that  what 
the  contenders  for  another  author  than  John  premise,  is: 
that  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  evidently  an  aged 
man,  that  he  evidently  had  close  contact  with  those  who 
knew  Christ  personally — perhaps  knew  Him  himself,  very 
likely  was  a  disciple  of  the  Master,  and  so  on.  Thus,  he 
summed  up,  there  were  a  number  of  qualifications  laid  down, 
all  of  which  John,  the  Evangelist,  filled.  Why  the  departure, 
then,  was  his  query,  from  the  conclusion  that  John  actually 
was  the  author. 

With  the  world  to-day  handling  substantial  problems,  in 
the  answer  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  obvious  solution, 
and  with  the  church  of  the  living  Christ  faced  with  sources 
of  danger  and  unable  to  give  the  word  of  wisdom  and  of  life 
to  the  souls  of  men  in  many  directions,  because  the  key  to 
the  enigma  is  contained  in  the  almost  inescapable  Doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  the  query  of  wonder  at  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Christian  world  to  apply  the  truth  and  experience 
it  possesses. 

Let  us  pursue  this  course  of  thought  in  one  or  two  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  true  that  the  Bible  as  the  object  of  criticism 
whether  “higher”  or  “lower”  is  no  longer  the  center  of  great 
controversy  as  might  be  said  of  it  in  some  decades  past — 
perhaps  at  the  period  of  the  turn  of  the  century  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  before.  Yet  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  much 
uncertainty  of  interpretation  among  many  people.  Some 
would  put  value  on  the  New  Testament  with  little  or  none  on 
the  Old.  Some  would  understand  the  Canon  as  a  man-made 
choice;  and  the  writing  of  the  Scriptures  under  “inspira¬ 
tion”  as  figment  of  the  imagination  of  the  later  admirers  of 
Holy  Writ.  The  perennial  influence  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  impression  of  the  unity  of  its  essential  spiritual  at¬ 
titudes  and  teachings,  are  unmistakable  to  any  spirit  of  en¬ 
quiry.  What  has  wrought  to  create  such  a  book ;  what  influ¬ 
ence,  or  influences,  has  brought  it  about? 
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Let  us  dwell  on  this  a  moment.  Pursuing  even  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there  is  a  significant  revelation  about 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  one  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ 
apart  from  the  Master’s  revelation  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John,  has  more  to  say  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
than  the  Apostle  Paul;  and  the  enquiring  student  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  marked  coincidence  between  the  views  of  Paul  and 
the  anticipatory  revelations  regarding  the  Spirit,  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

“With  Paul,”  we  learn,  “the  Spirit  is  essentially  that  of  the 
new  life  from  God.  But,  if  it  be  implied  that  Paul  thus  led 
the  way  to  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  Messianic  Spirit, 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  correct.  For,  .  .  .  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  declared  that  the  Spirit  that  was  to  be  given  by 
God  and  made  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament  times 
was  to  be  distinctively  moral  in  its  effects.  So  that  Paul,  in 
his  higher  ethical  conception  of  the  Spirit,  was  really  only 
following  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament — the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit  itself.”  How  great  a  unity,  then,  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  on  the  matter  of  the  Spirit. 

Moreover :  “We  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  unity  and 
continuity  in  the  teaching  of  Scripture  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  by  the  progressive  character  of  the  Divine  reve¬ 
lation  and  manifestation  thus  exhibited.  There  is  a  real 
development,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christianity  appears 
as  the  culmination  of  that  working  wherein  God  was  spe¬ 
cially  manifested  to  Israel;  becoming  therein  something  new 
in  its  manifestation.  While  it  is  the  same  Spirit  that  was 
present  and  working  in  Old  Testament  times,  we  are  led,  from 
the  Old  Testament  itself,  to  look  for  a  distinct  advance  in  its 
presence  and  operation.”  So  much  for  prophecy  and  the 
tying  up  of  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  into 
meaning,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  simple  test  to  know  the  truth  of  this  position  of  the 
unity  imparted  to  Scripture  by  the  Spirit,  may  be  made, 
which  frequently  if  not  always  (for  we  do  not  contend  for 
the  Spirit-inspired  marginal  references,  though  they  rest 
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upon  what  the  Spirit  has  inspired)  corroborates  the  con¬ 
clusion  quoted,  may  be  made  with  a  Sunday  School  working 
Bible  in  hand.  A  noticeable  thing  about  the  Word  as  one 
takes  the  marginal  cross-references  of  a  chapter,  say  Gala¬ 
tians  5,  and  follows  them  out,  reading  the  passages  indicated, 
is  a  harmony  of  thoughts  so  that  they  seem  not  merely  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  same  person  (in  many  instances),  but  by  the  same 
Spirit.  This  means  the  Spirit  has  been  operative  in  the  ex¬ 
periences  behind  the  record.  That  is  the  supreme,  causative 
truth,  and  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Now  here  is  the  key 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  to-day  and  the  locat¬ 
ing  of  its  difficulties  with  a  true  course  to  solution.  To 
speak  unequivocally,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  needed 
for  understanding  the  Bible. 

Something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  difficulty  cleared 
away  will  appear  from  this  statement  of  the  divisive  modern 
attitude  to  the  Bible:  “The  Bible  of  our  forefathers  was  the 
Book  of  Books,  the  infallible  word  of  God.  Faith  in  the 
truth  of  its  every  syllable  guided  the  steps  of  the  devout  and 
humble  of  heart.  This  implicit  belief  was  rudely  shattered 
by  the  investigations  of  scholars  who  proclaimed  that  parts 
of  the  Bible  were  fiction,  others  pieces  of  historical  narrative 
written  so  long  after  the  event  as  to  be  partially  unreliable. 
The  repercussions  of  the  shock  of  these  discoveries  still  ring 
on  our  ears.  To  this  day,  there  are  people  who  stoutly  deny 
the  veracity  of  scholarship;  many  there  be  who  have  rele¬ 
gated  the  Bible  (and  oh,  the  pity  of  it!)  to  the  dim  and 
dusty  corners  of  their  bookshelves  where  repose  in  unhal¬ 
lowed  neglect  volumes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus. 

“Between  the  extremists  stand  those  who  believe  in  the 
golden  mean,  so  gracefully  stressed  by  the  Roman  Horace. 
The  Bible  may  not  be  literally  true,  say  these  wise  ones; 
neither  can  it  be  literally  false.  Truth  is  in  its  pages,  the 
truth  of  human  experience,  extracted  from  the  strife  of  ex¬ 
istence  courageously  maintained  in  the  face  of  adversity.  We 
will  read  the  Bible  as  a  document  of  adventure  and  aspira¬ 
tion  in  the  evolution  of  the  race.  And  if  the  old  stories  about 
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the  works  of  the  Lord  seem  beneath  a  worthy  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  power  that  controls  all  things,  we  will  remember 
that  a  just  conception  of  deity  requires  ages  for  completion. 
Even  to-day  we  cannot  claim  to  know  all.”  This  summary  is 
a  worthy  presentation  of  the  point  we  reach  without  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  obvious  key  of  the  problem.  It  seems  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  appreciation  of  the  Bible  without  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  what  the  Spirit  is  in  and  through  the 
Bible  to  make  it  what  it  is — ^which  these  of  this  position  do 
not  understand. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  reiteration  of  this  point 
will  be  tiresome.  As  the  tide  sets  so  strongly  the  other  way 
in  this  day,  considerable  pull  of  the  gravitation  of  truth  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  waves  welling  into  the  heart  that  will 
enlighten  it  as  to  the  place  of  the  Spirit  in  Scripture.  A 
testimony  given  by  the  noted  authority,  H.  B.  Swete,  will 
add  its  weight  toward  an  adjusted  tide  of  understanding  as 
to  what  we  have  in  Scripture.  “One  invaluable  monument,” 
he  asserts,  “of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  first  generation  has 
survived  to  our  time.  It  is  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  bring  to  remembrance  of  the  apostles  the  words  and 
acts  of  Christ,  and  that  He  should  lead  them  into  the  whole 
cycle  of  Christian  truth.  The  Gospels  witness  to  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  first  of  these  promises;  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse  correspond  to  the  second.  The  literature  of  the 
first  generation,  preserved  in  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  bears  the  impress  of  an  inspiration  which  we  miss 
when  we  pass  to  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  ‘Barnabas.’  It 
is  a  standing  proof  of  the  reality  of  Pentecost  that  the  first 
age  of  the  Church  should  have  produced  a  series  of  writings 
which,  in  the  elevation  of  their  spiritual  tone  and  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  their  teaching,  remain  absolutely  alone.” 

The  link  with  the  Old  Testament  is  made  positive  when 
we  recall  with  this  same  New  Testament  scholar  that:  “He 
(Christ)  recognizes  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  (Mt.  22 :43 ;  Mark  12 :36 ;  Lk.  24 :25f,  44).” 

Or,  again,  speaking  of  Christ  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testa- 
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merit,  Marcus  Dods  says:  “It  was  the  Old  Testament  which 
preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  marvelous  history  of  which 
He  recognized  Himself  to  be  the  culmination.  In  it  He  met 
all  that  was  Divine  in  the  past  and  acknowledged  the  regu- 
Ming  Divine  Spirit  throughout**  (italics  are  the  writer’s). 
In  sequence,  then,  (logically,  not  chronologically),  the  Saviour 
who  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  Whom  He  should  send 
— a  prophecy  the  fulfilment  of  which,  as  Swete  shows,  has 
incontestably  entered  into  history — ^this  Saviour  and  Lord, 
thus  proved  to  be  the  Lord  of  Power  in  the  Spirit,  knew  the 
Spirit  was  also  in  the  Old  Testament  and  acknowledged  it, 
also  no  less  incontestably.  His  authority  then  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Spirit  in  all  Scripture  may  be  cited ;  a  witness  of 
the  Master  as  we  have  seen  not  left  hanging  in  the  air,  but 
verified  in  history  and  experience.  Here  then  is  the  link 
with  us.  “He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  wit¬ 
ness  in  himself”  (I  Jn.  5:10):  that  is,  the  Spirit  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation,  “that  the  record  which 
God  has  given  of  His  Son  is  true.” 

The  operation  of  the  Spirit  as  witness  to  the  truth  of 
divine  revelation  is  interpreted  thus.  “The  form  of  this 
testimony,  which  is  affirmed  in  this  verse,”  is  obvious.  The 
mental  exercises, — ^the  hopes,  fears,  interests,  states  of  mind, 
which  those  possessed  who  believed  the  truth  in  the  age  of 
the  apostles, — are  given  in  the  New  Testament.  These  were 
produced  by  belief  of  the  truth  as  then  revealed.  By  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  same  truth  begets  the  same  state  of  mind  in 
believers  now  that  is  promised  in  the  record,  and  that  was 
possessed  by  believers  of  the  age  when  it  was  spoken.  The 
Christian  knows  therefore  that  it  is  the  same  Spirit  and  the 
same  truth  that  existed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  because  the 
same  effects  are  produced  in  him,  by  the  same  cause,  which 
was  produced  in  them.  The  promise  of  light,  comfort, 
strength,  by  the  Spirit  is  fulfilled;  and  he  can  no  more 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  than  he  could  doubt 
the  word  of  a  traveler,  who  told  of  a  spring  by  the  way-side 
after  he  had  himself  found  it  as  described,  and  tasted  the 
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qualities  of  the  water,  which  refreshed  and  strengthened 
him,  as  it  had  others. 

“This  is  the  assurance  of  Paul,  when  he  says,  ‘The  Holy 
Ghost  also  is  witness  for  us*  (Heb.  10:15).  He  predicated 
his  statement,  as  the  passage  shows,  upon  the  promise  given 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  the  ‘law 
should  be  written  in  the  heart.*  This  was  fulfilled  in  him  by 
the  Spirit,  and  therefore  he  knew,  by  the  highest  of  all  e\i- 
dence,  that  both  the  Old  Testament  promises  and  the  New 
Testament  experience  were  from  God.  The  one  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  other. 

“Many  persons,  not  apprehending  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
fallible  evidence  for  spiritual  religion,  ask,  Why  does  not 
God  give  us  now  the  same  miraculous  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  revelation  that  He  gave  to  His  ancient  people?  We  have 
better  testimony  than  this:  The  presence  of  Christ  by  His 
Spirit  is  better  evidence  than  was  His  presence  by  the  pillar 
of  cloud  and  fire.  The  one  was  better  adapted  to  the  age  of 
infancy  and  discipline,  the  other  adapted  to  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood  and  reason.  In  the  one  Christ  was  present  to  the  sense, 
in  the  other  He  is  present  to  the  soul.  The  Shekinah  which 
shone  through  the  veil  of  Moses,  now  shines  unveiled  into  the 
hearts  of  believers,  giving  them  the  ‘light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus.* 

“The  conscious  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  only 
satisfactory  evidence  of  faith  in  Christ.  The  external  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  may  convince  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  some  men  that  the  system  has  historical  validity. 
The  use  of  such  evidence  is  proper  in  its  place;  and  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  understand  its  place  and  its  comparative 
value  it  may  be  used  with  profit  to  others.  But  some  have 
written  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  that  know  nothing 
themselves  of  the  higher  testimony.  And  many  have  be¬ 
lieved  the  history  of  ‘God  manifest  in  the  flesh,*  who  never 
possessed  the  inward  testimony  produced  by  the  ‘faith  which 
works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart.*  Such  men  may  dis¬ 
cuss,  with  much  learning  and  intellectual  acumen,  the  dogma 
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of  theological  systems:  but  it  is  written  (I  Cor.  12:3),  and 
will  be  true  for  ever,  that  ‘no  man  can  say  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  ”  To  which  we  may  add  a 
striking  saying  from  Jeremy  Taylor:  “Unless  the  soul  have 
a  new  life  put  into  it,  unless  there  be  a  vital  principle  within, 
unless  the  Spirit  of  life  be  the  informer  of  the  spirit  of  the 
man,  the  word  of  God  will  be  as  dead  in  the  operation  as 
the  body  in  its  powers  and  possibilities.”  Something  of  the 
waste  of  the  way  without  the  Spirit  as  the  interpreter  of 
Scripture  in  the  inner  man,  is  here  indicated. 

Little  behind  the  Scripture  as  a  necessary  sphere  of  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Spirit  for  an  understanding,  is  the  Church.  The 
Church  past  cannot  at  all  be  apprehended  unless  this  key  of 
the  Spirit  he  applied  to  the  door  of  her  history.  Swete,  as 
quoted,  has  shown  how  the  Spirit  has  left  a  monument  of 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  first  generation  survi\dng  to  our  time 
in  the  record  that  Spirit  brought  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
apostles,  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ,  and  that  He  further 
progressively  led  them  into  all  truth  belonging  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  cycle.  Swete  is  equally  certain  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
explanation  of  the  Christian  Church:  “Side  by  side,**  he 
amplifies,  “with  this  monument  of  the  Spirit*s  work  (as 
given)  must  be  placed  another — ^the  Christian  Society,  or 
Catholic  Church.  As  the  idea  of  the  Church  rose  before  the 
mind  of  St.  Paul,  he  saw  in  its  external  form  a  body  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  animated  and  made  one  (I  Cor.  12:13; 
Eph.  4:4).  History  has  proved  his  words  true.  The  vitality 
of  the  greatest  and  oldest  conmiunity  in  the  world  witnesses 
to  the  divine  power  which  brought  it  into  being.  The  Church 
on  her  part  has  marked  her  sense  of  her  dependence  on  the 
Spirit  by  the  order  of  her  creed:  she  believes  in  her  own 
permanence  and  life  because  she  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Credo  in  Spiritum  sanctum,  sanctam  Ecclesiam” 

Where,  then,  is  the  power  of  this  Spirit  in  the  Church 
today,  we  are  asking?  “From  the  moment  of  the  Pente¬ 
costal  descent,**  declares  the  commentator  again,  “the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Paraclete  entered  as  a  fact  into  the  daily  life  of 
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the  Christian  Society.  The  apostles  realized  at  once  that  the 
promise  of  Christ  had  been  fulfilled  and  that  a  new  dispen¬ 
sation  had  begun”  (Acts  2:33,  38b).  Who  made  them  real¬ 
ize  this?  The  Holy  Spirit  who  had  been  given  them. 

All  the  world  seems  a  story,  since,  of  resisting  Him.  How 
defective,  then,  has  been  religious  teaching — ^from  the  church, 
from  Sunday  School  teachers,  from  theological  schools.  And 
all  because  of  the  fear — is  it  not  this? — of  the  dangers,  mis¬ 
apprehensions  bound  up  with  the  subject  and  experience. 
Paul  knew  the  dangers  of  the  spiritual  extreme  as  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  he  did  not  deplore  or 
avoid  the  use  of  the  power  of,  or  witness  to,  the  Spirit,  on 
that  account.  Or,  is  it  not  rather  this — the  lack  of  the  ex¬ 
perience — of  the  opening  up  of  the  heart  to  Him?  Paul 
did  not  refrain  from  his  witness  to  the  Spirit.  He  could  not. 
He  had  Him  in  his  heart. 

To  Paul,  “the  permanent  results  of  the  Spirit’s  coming 
are  faith,  hope  and  love  (I  Cor.  13:13);  its  normal  fruits 
are  the  virtues  which  make  up  the  fulness  of  the  Christian 
life  (Gal.  6:22,  23).”  Can  the  Church  ignore  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  entry  into  the  world  of  religious  Reality,  through  the 
Spirit?  Shall  she  neglect  this  promised  operation  of  the 
Spirit?  “But  his  [the  Holy  Spirit’s]  special  sphere” — so 
Paul — ^“is  the  human  spirit.  Here  His  indwelling  already 
works  a  new  life,  answering  to  the  life  of  the  Risen  Christ 
(Rom.  8:2;  10:13).  This  life  of  the  Spirit  in  man  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  life  of  sonship  towards  God;  those  who  follow 
it  possess  the  privileges  of  sons  in  the  divine  family  (Rom. 
8:14);  they  are  joint  heirs  of  the  Heir  of  all  things  (Rom. 
8:17,  cf.  Mt.  21:28;  Heb.  1:2)  brethren  of  the  Firstborn  of 
God  (Rom.  8:29).” 

Such  teaching  as  that  of  Paul’s  concerning  the  Spirit  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  life  of  man  has  lip-service  done  it  by 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  evangelical  faith,  almost  unto 
our  day.  Is  there  yet  a  remnant  of  this  doctrine  to  be  found? 
Can  the  admonition  of  the  author  of  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying  as  once  given  to  theological  studeyits  be  duplicated 
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today  and  how  emphatically  and  universally?  “From  holi¬ 
ness  we  have  the  best  instruction.  For  that  which  we  are 
taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  this  new  nature,  this  vital 
principle  within  us,  it  is  that  which  is  worth  our  learn¬ 
ing:  not  vain  and  empty,  idle  and  insignificant  notions,  in 
which,  when  you  have  labored  till  your  eyes  are  fixed  in  their 
orbs,  and  your  flesh  unfixed  from  its  bones,  you  are  no  better 
and  no  wiser.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  your  teacher,  he  will 
teach  you  such  truths  as  will  make  you  know  and  love  God, 
and  become  like  to  Him,  and  enjoy  Him  forever,  by  passing 
from  similitude  to  union  and  eternal  fruition.” 

The  function  of  the  Church  today  is  not  so  readily  con¬ 
ceded  but  the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  need  not  be  in 
doubt.  It  is  maintained  regarding  philosophy  (and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  this  particular  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  elucidated  later)  that  this  sup¬ 
posed  Queen  of  the  Sciences  is  vital  “in  the  struggle  which 
we  have  to  wage  today  for  a  spiritual  centre  for  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  a  perception  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  life.” 
Does  not  the  Holy  Spirit  have  this  very  “spiritual  centre” 
to  give,  and  a  way  of  discerning  “the  meaning  and  value  of 
life?”  Only  by  reading  out  of  the  conception  of  “spiritual 
centre”  all  thought  of  the  Spirit,  which  would  be  strange 
(impossible?)  in  view  of  the  terms  used,  may  we  fail  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  civilization  at  all  spiritual  is  a  civili¬ 
zation  that  is  Spirit-ual.  The  cosmic  meaning  of  the  Spirit 
is  a  problem  of  infinite  extension  but  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Spirit  has  to  become  coterminous  with  civilization  if  we  are 
to  find  the  key  either  to  man’s  history  or  his  future.  His¬ 
tory  is  at  its  core  Spirit.  The  Era  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  now 
claimed,  is  upon  us.  With  its  dawning  in  any  reality  may 
appear  a  true  explanation  of  civilization.  Without  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  still  in  the  waste  which  is  as  the 
wilderness  without  a  way  wherein  man  is  parched  and  per¬ 
ishing  with  no  light  to  dawn  and  no  truth  to  save. 

It  would  take,  perhaps,  a  philosopher  to  deal  with  the 
more  exact  problems  of  philosophy.  Soon  after  or  towards  the 
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turn  of  the  century,  workers  in  this  realm,  Eucken,  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  Bergson,  took  upon  the  lips  of  philosophy 
the  name  of  “spirit,”  though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  would  be  evidently  the  part  of  the  theologian 
to  instruct  philosophy  that  what  it  is  really  speaking  of  is 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  former  of  these  pioneers  in  this  realm  for  our  mod¬ 
ern  day,  expressly  and  with  customary  power  of  analysis, 
finds  as  the  outcome  of  the  “definite  conditions”  which  must 
govern  philosophy  and  thought:  “There  must  appear  within 
reach  of  man  a  life  which  can  rise  above  divisions  and  can 
counteract  them,  a  life,  further,  which  can  develop  out  of  its 
own  movement  comprehensive  connections  and,  indeed,  can 
show  itself  still  active  in  moulding  the  world.  Finally  it 
must  be  a  life  which  not  only  touches  and  interprets  what 
it  lays  hold  of  from  the  outside,  but  shapes  it  from  within 
and  admits  it  to  its  own  depths.”  This  work  is  the  Spirit’s. 
“Thus  there  results  the  possibility  and,  indeed,  the  necessity 
of  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  world  in  contrast  to  that 
practised  by  the  individual  sciences.”  The  “new  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  the  world”  is  the  Spirit’s.  This  refrain  which  must 
finally  punctuate  and  interpret  the  more  serious  problems 
of  philosophy,  becomes  saved  from  monotony  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  life — ^and  hope — ^which  it  imparts  to  the  operations 
and  achievements  of  the  mind  in  this  region.  The  unknown 
God  whom  philosophy  worships  is  now  declared  unto  her — 
The  Spirit. 

Let  us  hear  the  music  of  the  Spirit  intermingled  with  the 
rhythm  of  philosophy.  “It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  whole 
of  modern  culture  that  it  assigns  to  thought  that  stablishing 
and  regulating  function  for  which  it  looked  first  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  later  to  the  Diety,”  which  is  the  Spirit’s  function. 

“The  struggle  of  thought  to  appropriate  the  whole  range 
of  reality  and  bring  it  under  its  own  laws  is  the  chief  move¬ 
ment  of  modern  times.”  Which  is  the  Spirit’s  realm;  we 
see  now  what  is  the  matter  with  the  modern  age;  and  the 
remedy,  the  Spirit  and  more  of  Him, 
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The  difficulties  to  victory  in  this  struggle  arise  from  the 
various  views  as  to  the  foundation  of  thought.  “Who  is  the 
vehicle  of  thought,  where  does  it  arise,  and  where  its  centre 
of  activity?”  “Who  is,” — indeed.  The  Spirit  in  the  individ¬ 
ual;  both  in  the  general  and  then  in  the  particular  (Pente¬ 
cost)  sense.  Descartes,  we  learn,  made  the  individual  the 
vehicle  of  thought,  “thus  presupposing  an  essential  equality 
of  reason  in  all  individuals.”  It  may  be  there — by  the  Spirit, 
How  important  this  proviso,  when  it  is  asserted,  if  Descartes* 
presupposition  is  contested,  “then  the  universal  validity  of 
truth,  and  truth  itself,  is  overthrown.** 

Kant,  we  find,  meets  this  doubt  which  may  be  cast  upon 
Descartes*  dictum,  by  assuming  “an  intellectual  structure  of 
the  human  mind  anterior  to  all  differences  of  individuals, 
which  comes  to  light  in  great  products — above  all,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  scientific  experience  and  the  development  of  the 
moral  law.**  The  “intellectual  structure’*  is  present,  by  the 
Spirit.  How  the  Spirit  does  throw  light  upon  philosophy. 
Philosophy  up  to  date  is  thus  illumined  by  the  Spirit.  Even 
where  the  conviction  is  advanced  that  “the  element  of  fixity, 
which  the  modem  period  on  its  own  ground  opposes  to  move¬ 
ment,  is  either  itself  involved  in  conflict  and  movement,  or 
else,  so  far  as  it  is  uncontestable,  does  not  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  spiritual  life  and  does  not  guarantee  us  the 
necessary  support  for  our  struggles  and  aspirations,”  we  un¬ 
equivocally  interpolate — but  the  Spirit  doesX 

Thus  life  generally  and  its  understanding  rest  upon  the 
Spirit.  “Thus  we  find  that  within  man  there  is  something 
which  goes  beyond  him;  he  himself  must  become  something 
different,  and  his  whole  life  assumes  the  form  of  a  problem 
when  a  unified  world  thus  makes  its  appearance  in  his  life 
and  distinguishes  itself  from  that  which  is  merely  human.” 
We  are  listening  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  We  now 
understand  philosophy  through  this  gift  of  the  Spirit.  We 
knew  we  should.  It  is  the  Key, 

Not  merely  this  but  the  conviction  of  immortality  rests 
upon  the  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  we  are  carried  over 
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from  life  in  general  to  the  life  which  is  Beyond.  The  circle 
is  complete.  Either  “spiritual”  must  be  dealt  with  as  indi¬ 
cating  merely  psychical  phenomena  or  else  it  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  Him  who  is  the  Spirit  in  man.  And  Spirit,  once 
His  presence  is  admitted  to  be  the  informing  power  of  life, 
may  not  ever  cease  to  be.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
involves  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  Key  unlocks  the 
doors  of  a  present  existence  for  the  soul,  and  of  eternity. 

We  attempt  continually,  says  Eucken,  by  spiritual  work 
to  discover  “a  truth  which  transcends  time.”  But  the  Spirit 
has  it  ready  to  hand.  Real  Spirit-ual  work  is  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  us.  What  need  today  of  His  “vital”  life  in  us. 
And  so,  of  the  perennial  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  the  way  out  of  the  wilderness  into  “a  truth 
which  transcends  time.”  A  way  out  of  the  waste  in  which 
men  are  wandering,  into  Eternal  Life. 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

^  o-  <>■ 

The  human  body  must  keep  close  to  the  earth,  but  the 
mind  can  leap  in  an  instant  a  thousand  years  or  a  thousand 
miles.  A  man  is  strong  or  weak,  or  large  or  small,  or  gross 
>or  handsome;  but  these  are  physical,  and  relate  to  the  body; 
^he  spirit  is  kind  or  unkind,  harsh  or  tender.  A  man’s  phy- 
usical  reach  is  a  yard  or  two;  but  his  memory  and  his  aspi¬ 
ration  are  boundless  and  timeless.  The  body  is  visible  and 
tangible,  but  the  spirit  can  neither  be  seen  nor  touched. 

— Moore.  Man  and  His  Manor,  p.  227. 
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ANGLO-ISRAELISM  REFUTED 
By  Roy  L.  Aldrich,  Th.M. 

Preface  and  Introduction 

The  arguments  against  the  British-Israel  or  Anglo-Israel 
theory  contained  in  these  pages  were  used  in  a  public  debate 
held  in  two  sessions,  May  31st  and  June  1st,  1935,  in  the  Cass 
Technical  High  School  auditorium,  Detroit,  Michigan.  My 
opponent  was  Mr.  Howard  B.  Rand,  Secretary-General  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Federation  of  America,  and  therefore  the 
leading  exponent  of  the  Anglo-Israel  theory  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Rand  made  no  attempt  to  meet  and  answer  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  this  paper  against  the  theory  he  represents,  with  the 
exception  of  my  charge  that  Anglo-Israelism  is  a  system  of 
legalism.  His  defense  at  this  point,  however,  really  consti¬ 
tuted  admission  of  my  contention,  as  I  shall  show.  Therefore 
the  arguments  against  Anglo-Israelism  as  herein  presented 
still  stand.  They  have  not  been  refuted.  I  make  this  state¬ 
ment  not  simply  from  memory,  but  after  carefully  reading 
the  stenographic  report  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Rand  in  his 
closing  rebuttal,  pleaded  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  answer 
much  that  was  presented  by  the  negative,  but  he  had  one 
hour  after  all  of  my  arguments  were  stated,  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  the  last  rebuttal,  the  full  time  of  which  he  did 
not  use.  In  this  debate  I  discovered  for  myself  the  truth  of 
the  statement  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer:  ^‘British-Israelism 
is  not  capable  of  argument,  it  is  a  kind  of  infatuation.” 

These  pages  are  written  with  no  personal  animosity  to¬ 
ward  Mr.  Rand,  or  anyone  else  who  may  hold  the  Anglo- 
Israel  position,  but  only  with  the  hope  of  making  known  the 
truth  concerning  a  dangerous  and  unscriptural  theory,  which 
has  become  a  snare  to  many  of  God’s  people  in  these  days. 
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The  Theory  Stated 

Very  briefly  the  Anglo-Israel  position  is  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples,  especially  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
are  descended  from  the  tribes  of  Israel  of  the  Northern  King¬ 
dom,  and  therefore  inherit  the  promises  and  responsibilities 
addressed  in  the  Scriptures  to  Israel.  'The  National  Mes¬ 
sage,”  the  official  journal  of  the  British-Israel  World  Federa¬ 
tion,  introduces  its  articles  with  these  words :  “The  following 
should  be  read  in  the  light  of  Israel  Truth — namely,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  are  the  continuation  of  the  Israel  na¬ 
tion;  the  inheritors  of  her  Charters;  the  possessors  of  her 
guarantees  and  immunities  from  destruction;  the  executors 
of  her  commissions.” 

The  Danger  op  “Another  Gospel” 

The  Anglo-Israel  theory  is  dangerous  because  it  puts  into 
first  place  a  message,  which  even  if  true,  is  not  the  first  or 
primary  message  of  the  Bible.  Orthodox  Christians  agree 
that  the  most  important  message  of  the  Bible  is  personal  sal¬ 
vation  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Anglo-Israel  writers  will 
agree  that  this  is  the  primary  message  of  the  Bible,  but  they 
proceed  to  a  practical  denial  by  placing  all  of  their  emphasis 
and  energies  into  promoting  what  they  call  “the  Kingdom 
message.”  Mr.  Howard  B.  Rand,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Federation  of  America,  has  written  a  tract 
called  “Personal  Salvation  and  Kingdom  Redemption”  in 
which  he  attempts  to  refute  this  charge.  His  refutation  is 
accomplished  by  evading  the  issue.  He  answers  those  who  say 
that  personal  salvation  is  the  only  thing  that  matters  and 
the  only  thing  needed.  This  is  not  the  contention  of  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  Anglo-Israelism.  Of  course  there  are  other  things 
that  matter,  and  that  are  needed  beside  personal  salvation, 
but  our  contention  is  that  the  first  and  most  important  thing 
is  personal  salvation.  This  is  certainly  taught  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tures:  Jno.  3:3;  Mk.  8:36.  Note  how  “another  gospel  which 
is  not  another”  is  given  the  place  of  the  gospel  in  the  Anglo- 
Israel  teachings:  “The  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,”  official 
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publication  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Federation  of  America,  for 
September,  1933,  states: 

“The  object  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Federation  is  to  declare 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  to  our  people.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  tract  called  “What  Is 
Anglo-Israel  Truth?”  by  Howard  B.  Rand.  We  read  on  page 
six: 

“These  things  being  so,  the  Israel  message  of  the  Bible 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  message  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  glorious 
message,  and  will  win  our  nation  back  to  God,  and  fit  her  in 
turn  to  win  the  other  nations  to  Him.  Learn  that  great  mes¬ 
sage  and  preach  it,  for  this  is  the  purpose  of  God  concerning 
you,  to  whom  He  has  said,  *Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the 
Lord’”  (italics  Mr.  Rand’s). 

It  seems  needless  to  add  that  our  Lord  had  something 
quite  different  from  this  so  called  Anglo-Saxon  message  of 
the  Bible  in  mind  when  He  said :  “ — and  ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:8). 

The  Danger  of  Legalism 

Anglo-Israelism  teachs  a  form  of  Galatianism  or  legalism. 
The  position  of  the  British-Israelites  is  that  the  laws  of 
Moses,  with  the  exception  of  the  ordinances,  were  not  done 
away  at  the  cross.  We  are  to  return  to  the  laws  of  Moses 
given  at  Mt.  Sinai,  and  we  will  be  blessed  nationally,  and 
personally  in  material  and  spiritual  things.  There  will  be  no 
more  poverty  and  there  will  be  no  more  sickness.  To  make 
the  Anglo-Israel  position  clear  regarding  the  law  I  will  quote 
from  Mr.  Rand’s  tract,  “The  Old  and  New  Covenants”  page 
three: 

“No,  the  law  has  not  been  set  aside.  To  cite  Paul’s  decla¬ 
ration  to  prove  that  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace;  that  we  are  not  in  bondage  to  the  law,  but  free 
through  Christ  Jesus,  only  shows  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
Paul  is  but  discussing  that  law  which  was  added,  because  of 
sin.  What  was  the  law  that  was  added  to  the  command- 
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ments,  statutes  and  judgments  of  the  Lord  at  Mount  Sinai? 
A  schoolboy  should  be  able  to  answer.  It  was  the  law  of 
ordinances  that  was  our  school  master  to  bring  us  to  Christ. 
In  every  instance  wherein  the  New  Testament  teaches  of  the 
law  which  was  set  aside,  to  which  we  are  not  to  come  under 
bondage  again,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  ordinances** 
(italics  mine). 

Let  us  see  whether  or  not  this  statement  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  light  of  God’s  Word.  Paul  declares  in  Romans 
7 :6,  “But  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law — What  does 
Paul  mean  by  “the  law”?  Anglo-Israelism  says  he  means  only 
the  ordinances.  Fortunately  the  context  gives  us  the  answer, 
for  in  the  next  verse  Paul  quotes  from  “the  law”  and  he 
quotes  one  of  the  ten  commandments.  The  only  way  Anglo- 
Israelism  can  maintain  its  position  here  is  to  say  that  Paul 
means  one  thing  by  “the  law”  in  verse  six  and  another  thing 
by  “the  law”  in  verse  seven,  and  that  would  be  rather  child¬ 
ish  exegesis. 

In  2  Corinthians  3 :7  the  inspired  writer  speaks  of  the  law 
as  “the  ministration  of  death  written  and  engraven  in 
stones — .”  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  apostle  is  here  speak¬ 
ing  specifically  about  the  constitution  of  Israel,  the  com¬ 
mandments  which  alone  were  written  in  stones.  Reading 
on  in  this  same  context  we  discover  in  verses  11  and  13  that 
these  commandments  are  done  away  and  abolished.  Will  Mr. 
Rand  or  anyone  else  contend  that  this  reference  is  only  to 
the  ordinances?  In  our  debate  Mr.  Rand  replied  to  this  argu¬ 
ment  by  admitting  that  the  law  written  upon  the  tables  of 
stone  was  done  away,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  hearts  of  men.  The  law  written  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  however,  is  not  the  law  of  Moses,  but  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace.  See  Heb.  10 :16, 17.  When  I  suggested  that 
the  consistent  Anglo-Israelite  must  keep  Saturday,  the  Old 
Testament  Sabbath,  and  stop  eating  pork  chops,  Mr.  Rand 
made  this  frank  but  fatal  reply: 

“I  confess  to  you  that  I  have  not  eaten  it  (pork),  and  I 
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do  not  know  the  taste  of  it  from  my  youth  upward,  and  God 
has  blessed  me  with  health.” 

The  legalism  of  Anglo-Israelism  is  not  only  apparent,  but 
in  this  statement  confessed.  Legalism  is  one  of  the  most 
persistent  and  deadly  heresies  of  the  church,  and  the  sever¬ 
est  language  of  Scripture  is  used  in  its  denunciation: 

“But  though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed”  (Gal.  1:8). 

The  Danger  of  Deceit 

The  Scripture  speaks  of  those  who  handle  the  Word  of 
God  deceitfully.  Mr.  David  Baron  in  his  book  on  the  Anglo- 
Israel  question,  gives  this  advice: 

“When  reading  Anglo-Israel  literature,  always  verify 
your  reference  and  study  the  context  and  you  will  find  that 
the  Scriptures  quoted  in  them  are  either  misapplications  or 
perversions  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  text.” 

I  have  found  this  good  advice.  Here  are  a  few  examples: 

In  an  Anglo-Israel  booklet  called  “How  We  May  Locate 
Israel,”  by  Fahy  H.  Jackson,  on  page  one  we  read: 

“From  reference  to  1  Chron.  5 :17  we  know  that  Dan,  as 
a  tribe,  had  left  the  land  and  was,  according  to  Deborah's 
statement  in  Judges  5:17,  abiding  in  ships,  plying  these  ships 
in  the  trade  route  of  Tarshish,  which  route  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  when  Jonah  preferred  sailing  to  Tarshish  to  handling 
a  revival  in  Ninevah.” 

1  Chron. 5:17  reads: 

“All  these  were  reckoned  by  genealogies  in  the  days  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  king  of 
Israel.” 

The  second  passage  quoted  contains  a  question  which  is 
part  of  a  poem,  the  song  of  Deborah, — “Why  did  Dan  remain 
in  ships?” 

In  neither  of  these  passages  nor  in  both  combined  is  there 
any  proof  that  Dan  as  a  tribe  had  left  the  land,  but  the 
hurried  or  trusting  reader  of  Mr.  Jackson's  booklet  would  be 
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led  to  believe  that  his  speculation  about  the  tribe  of  Dan  was 
based  on  Scripture. 

A  book  called  “Judah’s  Sceptre  and  Joseph’s  Birthright,” 
was  loaned  to  me  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Federation.  In  the  front  of  this  book  is  a  map  showing 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  and  with  a  line  drawn  northwest 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  British  Isles.  Underneath  the  map 
is  this  explanatory  quotation  from  the  forty-ninth  chapter 
of  Isaiah: 

“Behold,  these  (Israel  in  the  isles)  shall  come  from  far, 
and  lo,  these  from  the  north  and  from  the  west.  The  chil¬ 
dren  which  thou  shalt  have,  after  thou  hast  lost  the  other, 
shall  say  again  in  thine  ears.  The  place  is  too  straight 
(cramped)  for  me,  give  a  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell” 
(Isa.  49:12,  20). 

Overlooking  what  has  been  here  added  to  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  parentheses,  an  examination  of  Isaiah  49:12  will 
disclose  that  the  last  part  of  the  verse  has  been  omitted,  with 
no  indication  that  an  omission  has  been  made.  The  verse 
reads : 

“Behold,  these  shall  come  from  far;  and,  lo,  these  from 
the  north  and  from  the  west;  and  these  from  the  land  of 
Sinim”  (Isa.  49:12). 

Why  has  the  last  part  of  verse  twelve  been  omitted? 
Evidently  because  Sinim  is  believed  by  Bible  students  to  be 
a  land  in  the  East,  possibly  China;  and  to  have  the  children 
in  the  isles  returning  from  China  or  the  East  as  well  as  from 
the  northwest,  would  be  fatal  to  the  Anglo-Israel  theory  at 
this  point. 

“British-Israel  Truth  Defended,’’  by  Dr.  J.  Mountain,  is 
a  reply  to  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Wilkinson’s  book,  “British-Israel- 
ism  Examined.’’  In  his  book  on  page  128,  Dr.  Mountain 
quotes  from  Josephus  to  prove  his  contention  that  only  Jews 
(Jews,  according  to  the  Anglo-Israel  theory  are  only  those 
from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin)  returned  after  the 
Babylon  captivity.  The  quotation  as  it  appears  in  “British- 
Israel  Truth  Defended”  is  as  follows: 
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“So  Ezra  read  the  Epistle  of  Xerxes  at  Babylon  to  those 
Jews  that  were  there  ♦  *  *.  Many  of  them  took  their  effects 
with  them  and  came  to  Jerusalem;  but  then  the  entire  body 
of  the  people  of  Israel  remained  in  that  country;  wherefore, 
there  are  but  two  tribes  in  Asia  and  Europe  subject  to  the 
Romans,  while  the  Ten  Tribes  are  beyond  the  Euphrates  till 
now ^  and  are  an  immense  multitude**  (italics  Mr.  Mountain’s). 

Here  is  the  complete  passage  as  it  appears  in  Josephus 
book  eleven,  chapter  five,  with  Dr.  Mountain’s  omission  in 
parenthesis : 

“So  he  read  the  epistle  at  Babylon  to  those  Jews  that  were 
there;  (but  he  kept  the  epistle  itself,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it 
to  all  those  of  his  own  nation  that  were  in  Media.  And  when 
these  Jews  had  understood  what  piety  the  king  had  towards 
God,  and  what  kindness  he  had  for  Esdras,  they  were  all 
greatly  pleased;  nay,)  many  of  them  took  their  effects  with 
them,  and  came  to  Babylon,  as  very  desirous  of  going  down 
to  Jerusalem;  but  then  the  entire  body  of  the  people  of  Israel 
remained  in  that  country;  wherefore  there  are  but  two 
tribes  in  Asia  and  Europe  subject  to  the  Romans,  while  the 
ten  tribes  are  beyond  Euphrates  till  now,  and  are  an  immense 
multitude,  and  not  to  be  estimated  by  numbers.” 

A  comparison  of  the  statement  of  Josephus  with  the 
mutilated  quotation  above  will  indicate  immediately  what 
has  been  done.  Dr.  Mountain  has  made  Josephus  seem  to 
say  that  the  many  who  came  to  Jerusalem  were  only  from 
Babylon  while  what  Josephus  actually  says  is  that  many 
came  from  Media  to  Babylon  and  then  to  Jerusalem.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  such  handling  of  a  quotation  could  be 
accidental. 

The  Prophetic  Scheme  op  Anglo-Israelism  Refuted 
BY  Father  Time 

Anglo-Israel  literature  is  fairly  saturated  with  discourses 
on  prophecy  which  predict  that  the  battle  of  Armageddon, 
and  certain  other  events,  will  take  place  in  the  years  1928 
to  1934.  These  predictions  are  based  on  the  pyramid  and 
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upon  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  the  seven  times  punishment 
pronounced  upon  Israel  in  Leviticus  26.  The  year-day  the¬ 
ory  is  used,  which  has  brought  so  many  students  of  prophecy 
to  grief.  It  is  figured  out  that  the  period  for  the  punishment 
of  Israel  and  Judah  is  2,520  years.  The  period  began  with 
the  captivities,  and  at  its  expiration  Israel  will  be  restored 
to  the  land  and  blessed. 

**God  and  my  Birthright,”  by  J.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  recommended  books  of  the  Anglo-Israel 
movement.  On  page  199  of  this  book  is  a  table  which  gives 
the  beginning  and  termination  of  Judah’s  captivity.  The  last 
possible  date  given  for  the  expiration  of  Judah’s  punishment 
is  the  year  1933-1934.  The  explanation  is  as  follows: 

”It  will  be  seen  that  the  Terminal  Era  in  lunar  years  is 
from  1839  to  1858,  and  in  solar  years  from  1914  to  1933. 
The  earliest  possible  termination  by  either  reckoning  is  1839 ; 
the  latest  1933.  During  this  period  of  ninety-four  years  the 
chastisement  of  the  Seven  Times  for  Judah  should  be  ending 
and  should  terminate  at  its  close”  (‘'God  and  My  Birth¬ 
right,”  page  199). 

Nineteen  thirty-four  has  now  become  history  and  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  world  today  has  certainly  not 
been  bettered. 

In  the  special  edition  of  “The  National  Message”  pub¬ 
lished  in  February,  1931,  on  page  48  is  an  article  entitled, 
“A  Short  Resume  of  Israel.”  This  article  simply  gives  im¬ 
portant  dates  in  the  history  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Exodus  and  ending  with  the  year  1934.  The 
article  was  published  in  1931  so  the  event  for  1934  was  pro¬ 
phesied  in  these  words:  “The  final  drama  of  this  age.”  We 
are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  final  drama  of  this  age 
is,  for  in  another  article  on  prophecy  on  page  seven,  we  find 
this  explanation: 

“We  therefore  turn  to  prophesy  and  we  find  that  the  last 
step  of  the  great  drama  will  be  the  gathering  of  all  nations 
against  Jerusalem  to  battle.” 

In  other  words,  the  battle  of  Armageddon  was  to  have 
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taken  place  in  1934,  but  this  is  written  late  in  1935  and  that 
great  battle  hasn’t  yet  commenced. 

Anglo-Israel  authorities  were  evidently  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  failure  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon  to  come 
off  according  to  schedule,  for  in  the  next  special  edition  of 
“The  National  Message,”  published  in  July  1934,  the  article 
predicting  the  battle  of  Armageddon  in  1934  was  omitted, 
while  most  of  the  other  articles  were  retained. 

One  of  the  most  cocksure  and  breezy  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Anglo-Israel  is  a  certain  Mr.  W.  C.  McKendrick,  who 
signs  himself,  “The  Roadbuilder.”  In  the  introduction  to  his 
book,  “The  Destiny  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  U.  S.  A.,” 
he  mentions  that  he  had  never  been  accused  of  being  pious 
or  religious,  and  he  never  felt  good  enough  to  join  a  church. 
One  would  judge  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  gospel; 
of  being  worthy  and  righteous  in  Christ.  His  book  is  fairly 
reeking  with  dogmatic  statements  about  the  battle  of  Arma¬ 
geddon  and  certain  related  events,  taking  place  from  1928 
to  1934.  The  book  was  written  in  1921.  Here  are  some  of 
its  statements: 

“The  Rev.  William  Pascoe  Goard  of  Vancouver,  author 
of  ‘New  Light  on  Old  Paths,’  has  printed  a  pamphlet,  ‘The 
National  Message  of  the  Bible’  that  is  absolutely  astounding 
and  illuminating  in  what  it  points  out  with  reference  to  this 
matter.  After  careful  perusal  of  his  basis  of  argument  and 
the  basic  facts  contained  therein,  taken  solely  from  the  Bible, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  within  sixteen  years 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  will  each  have  re¬ 
pealed  all  their  man-made  laws,  and  will  nationally  have 
adopted  the  digest  of  Constitutional  law  given  to  Moses  by 
Jehovah,  as  laid  down  in  Deuteronomy,  in  which  you  will 
notice  there  are  no  ordinances,  they  being  ecclesiastical  duties 
of  the  Priesthood,”  page  197. 

This  prediction  was  made  in  1921.  By  1937  England  and 
the  United  States  should  have  repealed  all  of  their  man-made 
laws.  Congress  will  certainly  have  to  “step  on  it,”  for  ac- 
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cording  to  latest  reports  they  are  still  passing  “man-made” 
laws  instead  of  repealing  the  old  ones. 

McKendrick  again  speaks  as  a  prophet  on  page  148: 

“It  is  estimated  that  it  (the  battle  of  Armageddon)  will 
be  timed  to  commence  in  the  spring  of  1928,  and  end  when 
our  Lord  wins  it  for  us  personally.  According  to  prophecy, 
this  will  be  the  last  war  on  earth  for  1,000  years.  I  wrote  to 
that  effect  last  year  to  one  of  Britain’s  ablest  army  com¬ 
manders,  but  he  could  not  agree,  saying  ‘Armageddon  could 
not  come  for  fifty  years — ^not  a  great  war.’  Another  British 
army  commander  wrote  ‘That  it  could  not  come  before  a 
hundred  years  or  Europe  would  be  bankrupt;’  but  either 
they,  or  the  Stone  Bible,  the  Pyramid,  God’s  witness  in  Egypt, 
is  mistaken,  and  I’m  sure  they  will  both  approve  of  my  back¬ 
ing  my  faith  on  the  latter,  as  up  to  date,  its  predictions  have 
come  true  for  the  outstanding  events  in  Israel’s  history  since 
the  world  began’’  (italics  mine). 

More  of  the  same,  page  149: 

“Today  you  can  rub  your  hands  over  the  measurements  in 
enduring  granite,  showing  when  the  far-seeing  and  divinely 
inspired  architect  indicated  that  Armageddon  would  start 
and  finish ;  and  as  yet,  you  and  your  leaders  are  blind  to  this 
visible  evidence  placed  in  Egypt,  your  early  home,  for  your 
own  and  your  nation’s  guidance.” 

And  still  more,  page  184: 

“What  does  this  mean  to  you?  Since  these  material, 
earthly  and  national  promises  date  for  1917  and  all  previous 
dates  have  been  fulfilled,  what  about  those  for  1921,  1922, 
and  1923,  and  so  on  to  1936  when  Armageddon  is  to  be  fin¬ 
ished?  You  can  depend  upon  it  that  every  divinely  inspired 
prophecy  from  1917  to  1936  will  come  true  and  at  the  allotted 
time.” 

“Armageddon  will  be  upon  us  about  eleven  years  from 
the  time  we  took  Jerusalem.” 

Sufficient  comment  upon  these  predictions  is  to  remem- 
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ber  that  this  is  the  year  1935  and  Armageddon  has  not  com¬ 
menced.  Time  has  passed  on  and  left  the  Anglo-Israel  inter¬ 
pretation  of  prophesy  hanging  in  mid  air  without  a  single 
support. 

“When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if 
the  thing  follow  not,  or  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which 
the  Lord  hath  not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it 
presumptuously;  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him”  (Deut. 
18:22). 

In  our  debate,  Mr.  Rand  pleaded  that  he  could  not  be 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  all  the  writers  on  Anglo- 
Israelism,  and  he  readily  admitted  these  men  had  made  mis¬ 
takes.  My  reply  was  that  I  had  not  picked  up  these  quota¬ 
tions  on  the  fringe  of  Anglo-Israel  literature,  but  they  were 
part  of  its  very  substance.  If  the  statements  of  W.  C.  Mc- 
Kendrick  and  J.  Llewellyn  Thomas  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
then  the  whole  Anglo-Israel  theory  is  damaged,  for  the  books 
of  these  two  men  were  recommended  to  my  secretary,  at  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Federation  Headquarters  in  Detroit,  as  two  of 
the  best  to  set  forth  accurately  and  concisely  the  Anglo- 
Israel  teachings. 

Historical  Basis  for  Anglo-Israelism  Wanting 

A  letter  was  sent  by  the  writer  to  several  of  our  leading 
institutions  of  higher  education,  addressed  to  the  department 
of  History.  The  letter  contained  this  question:  “Do  you 
know  of  any  historical  evidence  to  support  the  theory'  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel?”  Here  are  the  answers  received: 

“So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  reputable  historian  accepts  the 
theories  of  the  people  known  as  the  Anglo-Israelites.  There 
is  a  considerable  body  of  literature  on  this  subject,  largely 
originating  in  England,  but  none  of  it,  I  believe,  contains 
much  more  than  speculation  on  probabilities  plus  Biblical 
interpretations  of  questionable  soundness.  Professional  his¬ 
torians  are  agreed  that  the  people  who  are  now  called  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  a  mixture  of  Teutonic,  Norman  French,  and  some 
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Celtic  blood.  Any  good,  modern  text-book,  such  as  W.  E. 
Lunt’s  History  of  England  (Harpers),  will  give  you  this  in¬ 
formation.  If  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  descended  from  the  ten 
tribes,  the  Germans,  Scandinavians,  French,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  must  be  also”  {from  the  University  of  Chicago). 

**As  you  doubtless  know,  there  is  a  small  group  of  English 
people  who  believe  that  they  and  all  their  fellow  countrymen 
are  descended  from  the  ‘Ten  Lost  Tribes,*  but  their  assertion 
is  based  almost  entirely  upon  their  own  peculiar  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  certain  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  has  no  smallest 
scrap  of  historical  evidence  to  support  it**  {from  Princeton 
University). 

‘T  beg  to  state  briefly  that  the  last  substantial  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  is  that  of  Professor  Allen  H.  God- 
bey,  entitled.  The  Lost  Tribes,  a  Myth,  1930.  There  you  will 
find  an  extensive  bibliography  on  the  subject.  Incidentally 
the  prevalent  scholarly  opinion  shares  Professor  Godbey*s 
view  that  the  ten  tribes  have  not  left  behind  them  sufficient 
historical  records  which  allow  us  to  trace  them  down  to  the 
more  recent  periods**  {from  Columbia  University). 

*T  am  aware  that  this  theory  has  been  mooted  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  people  for  sometime,  and  that  an  organization 
evidently  well  supplied  with  funds  occasionally  inserts  full 
page  propaganda  articles  in  London  newspapers  in  support 
of  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  reputable  historian  has  ever 
taken  it  seriously**  {from  Michigan  State  College). 

“To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  reputable  historian  has 
ever  even  entertained  the  suggestion  that  there  is  any  con¬ 
nection  between  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons.  The  ten  tribes,  to  the  historian,  were  never  ‘lost,*  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  sense  that  they  were  absorbed  into  neighboring 
peoples  of  the  Near  East.  There  is  a  wide  gap  in  space  and 
time  between  the  Israelites  and  the  earliest  known  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  there  are  no  existing  records  that  even  suggest 
that  this  gap  can  be  filled**  {from  Wayne  University,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan). 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  professors  have  given 
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prejudiced  answers,  but  this  is  hardly  possible  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  strictly  an  historical  one.  However,  we  do  not  rest 
our  case  upon  authorities,  and  so  will  proceed  to  show  from 
an  actual  examination  of  both  sacred  and  secular  history, 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Anglo-Israel  theory  expressed  by  these 
students  of  history  is  correct. 

We  will  begin  with  the  division  of  the  Kingdom  which 
took  place  under  Rehoboam,  in  about  the  year  936  B.  C.  The 
Anglo-Israel  theory  is  based  upon  the  contention  that  a  clear 
cut  division  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  on  the  south,  and 
the  other  tribes  of  the  north,  took  place  at  that  time  and 
continued  through  the  remaining  history  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  It  is  held  that  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  linked  with 
the  tribe  of  Judah  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70 
A.  D.  Then  the  Benjamites  are  said  to  have  escaped  from 
Judah  and  migrated  to  the  British  Isles  to  unite  with  their 
Anglo-Saxon  brethren  there. 

1.  The  Tribe  of  Simeon 

The  first  act  which  complicates  this  theory  is  that  the 
entire  tribe  of  Simeon  was  located  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Southern  Kingdom,  and  continued  to  reside  there  after 
the  division  of  the  Kingdom  of  Solomon.  Joshua  19 :1  states 
clearly  that  the  Simeonites  had  their  inheritance  within  the 
boundaries  or  inheritance  of  Judah.  From  1  Chron.  4 :24-43 
we  learn  that  the  Simeonites  continued  to  dwell  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Kingdom'  and  were  there  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah.  They  were  part  of  the  Southern  Kingdom  when 
the  Northern  Kingdom  was  being  carried  away  captive.  The 
presence  of  Simeon  in  the  south  is  embarrassing  to  the  An- 
glo-Israel  theory,  for  this  theory  depends  upon  a  clear  cut 
distinction  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  with 
the  Levites  and  the  other  ten  tribes.  As  Dr.  Mountain  de¬ 
clares: 

“The  distinction  between  the  Northern  Kingdom  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  and  the  Southern  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  with  Levites,  is  absolute;  and  is  of 
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great  moment**  (“British-Israel  Truth  Defended.”  page  110. 
italics  mine). 

How  to  maintain  this  absolute  distinction  and  yet  dispose 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  is  the  problem  of  the  Anglo-Israelites. 
Dr.  Mountain  accomplishes  this  feat  by  pointing  out  that  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  was  small  and  insignificant,  and  was  finally 
absorbed  by  Judah  (British>Israel  Truth  Defended,  page 
117).  The  absolute  distinction  is  rather  elastic  after  all.  It 
might  be  noted  that  while  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was  small 
compared  to  the  others,  it  nevertheless  numbered  22,200  be¬ 
fore  coming  into  the  land  and  was  large  enough  to  occupy 
seventeen  cities  in  Judah. 

2.  The  Migrations 

The  absolute  distinction  between  Israel  and  Judah  is 
given  another  jolt  by  the  migrations  which  took  place  from 
the  Northern  to  the  Southern  Kingdom.  Within  a  short 
time  after  the  division  of  the  Kingdom  there  were  many  from 
all  the  tribes  of  the  north  who  migrated  to  Judah  and  took 
up  there  a  permanent  abode. 

‘‘For  the  Levites  left  their  suburbs  and  their  possession, 
and  came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem:  for  Jeroboam  and  his 
sons  had  cast  them  off  from  executing  the  priest's  office  unto 
the  Lord :  And  after  them  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  such 
as  set  their  hearts  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  came  to 
Jerusalem,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers. 
So  they  strengthened  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  made  Reho- 
boam  the  son  of  Solomon  strong,  three  years :  for  three  years 
they  walked  in  the  way  of  David  and  Solomon”  (2  Chron. 
11:14, 16, 17). 

The  next  migration  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  and 
is  recorded  in  2  Chron.  15 :8,  9. 

‘‘And  when  Asa  heard  these  words,  and  the  prophecy  of 
Oded  the  prophet,  he  took  courage,  and  put  away  the  abomin¬ 
able  idols  out  of  all  the  land  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  out 
of  the  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  mount  Ephraim,  and 
renewed  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  that  was  before  the  porch  of 
the  Lord. 
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‘*And  he  gathered  all  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the 
strangers  with  them  out  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  out 
of  Simeon:  for  they  fell  to  him  out  of  Israel  in  abundance, 
when  they  saw  that  the  Lord  his  God  was  with  him.” 

It  is  contended  by  Anglo-Israelites  that  these  migrations 
were  only  temporary;  that  the  Israelites  came  only  to  wor¬ 
ship  and  later  returned  to  the  north.  However,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  present  positive  evidence  that  the  immigrants  did  not 
return.  Immediately  after  the  division  of  the  Kingdom 
there  was  the  threat  of  war  between  the  two  factions,  and 
Rehoboam  gathered  an  army  of  180,000  men  (1  Kings  12:21). 
Rehoboam  must  have  mustered  every  available  fighting  man,, 
as  he  anticipated  war  with  a  kingdom  far  outnumbering  his 
in  population.  Just  seventeen  years  later  in  the  Southern 
Kingdom  under  the  reign  of  Abijah  another  army  was 
gathered,  and  this  time  it  numbers  400,000.  The  increase  of 
220,000  in  17  years  should  be  noted  (2  Chron.  13:3).  Just 
three  years  later  another  army  is  mobilized  under  Asa  and 
the  size  is  given  as  580,000  (2  Chron.  14:8).  Within  a  period 
of  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  available 
army  of  Judah  of  400,000  men.  The  only  reasonable  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  phenomenal  increase  in  population  in  the 
Southern  Kingdom  is  the  explanation  given  in  the  Word  of 
God.  The  immigrants  from  the  northern  tribes  strengthened 
the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  Here  again  it  is  seen  how  impossible 
it  is  to  maintain  the  absolute  distinction  between  the  North¬ 
ern  Kingdom  and  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

3.  The  Assyrian  Invasions  r;  /  f 

The  Northern  Kingdom  was  eventually  conquered  by 
Assyria.  The  first  invasion  was  under  Tiglath-Pileser  about 
730  B.  C.  (2  Kings  15:29).  It  is  probable  that  at  least  200,000 
were  taken  captive.  They  were  placed  in  Halah,  and  Habor, 
and  Harar,  and  by  the  river  Gozan  (1  Chron.  5:26). 

The  second  incursion  into  the  Northern  Kingdom  took 
place  in  721  B.  C.  under  the  leadership  of  Shalmaneser  and 
Sargon.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  Shalmaneser  and 
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Unished  by  Sargon.  Samaria  fell  at  this  time  (2  Kings 
17:3-6).  According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  only  27,290 
captives  were  taken  at  that  time.  (See  “Archaeology  and  the 
Bible”  by  George  A.  Barton,  page  369).  These  captives  were 
taken  to  the  same  location  in  Assyria  (2  Kings  17 :6). 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  the  Southern  Kingdom  or 
Judah,  was  also  invaded  by  the  Assyrians  long  before  the 
final  destruction  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Babylonians.  The 
Assyrian  incursion  into  Judah  took  place  in  701  B.  C.  under 
Sennacherib.  Jerusalem  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inspired  record  in  Isaiah  37,  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  other  cities  were  taken.  According  to  the  Assyrian 
record  forty-six  cities  were  taken  and  200,150  captives 
(“Archaeology  and  the  Bible” — page  373).  The  point  which 
touches  the  Anglo-Israel  theory  to  be  noted  is  that  thousands 
from  Judah  were  also  carried  captive  into  Assyria,  and 
doubtless  mingled  with  their  brethren  from  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  History  is  rather  severe  on  the  absolute  distinc¬ 
tion  theory  between  Israel  and  Judah. 

4.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  took  place  about  605  B.  C.,  or  about 
one  hundred  years  after  the  invasion  by  Sennacherib.  From 
the  Biblical  record  it  seems  that  not  more  than  100,000  from 
Judah  were  carried  to  Babylon  at  that  time.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Babylon  had  assimilated  Assyria  so  that  all  who 
had  been  carried  captive  from  both  kingdoms  were  now 
under  the  same  government. 

5.  The  Return  From  Captivity 

Under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  about  50,000  of  the  children  of 
Israel  returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  It 
is  evident  that  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  with  the 
Levites  took  the  initiative  in  this  return,  but,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  Judah  was  well  mixed  with  the  other  tribes  even 
before  the  captivity.  Anglo-Israelites  contend  that  only  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  with  the  Levites  returned  to 
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the  land.  It  is  evident  from  the  Biblical  record  that  a  rem¬ 
nant  from  all  of  the  tribes  returned.  Here  is  the  evidence: 

“So  all  Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealogies;  and,  behold, 
they  were  written  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  who  were  carried  away  to  Babylon  for  their  trans¬ 
gression. 

“Now  the  first  inhabitants  that  dwelt  in  their  possessions 
in  their  cities  were,  the  Israelites,  the  priests,  Levites,  and 
the  Nethinims. 

“And  in  Jerusalem  dwelt  of  the  children  of  Judah,  and 
of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  and  of  the  children  of  Ephraim, 
and  Manasseh”  (1  Chron.  9:1-3). 

The  tribes  mentioned  specifically  are  not  only  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  but  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  It  should  be  noted 
that  those  returning  are  called  Israelites — a  term  which  An- 
glo-Israel  writers  maintain  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom. 

In  Ezra  2:28  we  learn  that  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  the  remnant. 
Bethel  and  Ai  were  towns  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

The  question  of  genealogy  is  raised  and  the  returning 
exiles  are  required  to  show  that  they  are  of  Israel,  not  of 
Judah  or  Benjamin  (Ezra  2:59). 

Anglo-Israelism  maintains  that  the  terms  “Jews”  and 
“Israel”  always  have  a  distinct  and  different  meaning  in  the 
Bible,  and  that  they  are  never  used  interchangeably.  Jews 
are  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  while  Israel  refers 
to  the  other  tribes  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  It  is  said  that 
the  term  “Jews”  is  never  in  the  Bible  applied  to  the  Twelve 
Tribes  or  to  the  Ten-tribed  House  of  Israel. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  period  of  the  divided  kingdom 
the  terms  “Judah”  and  “Israel”  are  used  to  designate  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Kingdoms  respectively,  but  this  is 
not  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  The  use  of  the  terms  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  context,  and  it  is  evident  that  after  the 
kingdoms  had  fallen  the  terms  are  used  interchangeably. 
This  is  seen  in  the  postcaptivity  books,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
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Esther.  According  to  the  Anglo-Israel  theory,  the  terms 
used  to  describe  those  who  returned  should  be  “Jew,”  “Jews,” 
and  “Judah.”  What  do  we  find  to  be  the  case?  In  the  book 
of  Ezra  the  term  “Jew”  or  “Jews”  is  used  only  eight  times 
while  the  term  “Israel”  is  used  forty  times.  In  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  the  terms  “Jew”  or  “Jews”  is  used  only  eleven 
times,  while  the  term  “Israel”  is  used  twenty-two  times.  The 
book  of  Esther  is  addressed  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion 
scattered  throughout  the  127  provinces  of  Xerxes.  These 
“Jews”  are  certainly  from  all  the  tribes,  and  yet  the  term 
“Jew”  is  used  alone  in  this  book.  The  contention  concerning 
the  limited  use  of  these  terms  by  Anglo-Israelites  is  seen  to 
be  puerile.  It  is  evident  from  the  use  of  terms  and  from 
the  specific  Biblical  statements,  that  all  of  the  tribes  were 
represented  by  the  returning  remnant. 

6.  Amazing  Credulity 

Anglo-Israelism  teaches  that  the  ten  tribes  in  Assyria 
migrated  to  South  Russia  about  the  year  660  B.  C.  (“God 
and  My  Birthright”  page  190).  There  in  South  Russia  they 
became  a  gentile  people  by  “associating  with  them  (the  gen¬ 
tiles)  and  absorbing  them  into  their  ranks”  (British-Israel 
Defended”  page  100).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  told,  they 
became  the  Scythians  of  history.  These  Scythians  migrated 
by  slow  stages  and  during  a  period  of  about  1000  years  to 
the  British  Isles.  The  description  of  these  Scythians  given 
in  Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World,  page  183,  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  : 

“The  historian  Herodotus  describes  the  Scythians  as  crea¬ 
tures  with  overgrown  and  beastly  bodies  covered  with  coarse 
hair,  gross  and  fat,  loose  jointed,  abdomens  protruding  like 
pots,  unwashed  and  filthy,  smeared  with  paste,  stuffing  them¬ 
selves  with  cheese  and  sour  milk  of  mares,  hanging  their 
slain  enemies*  scalps  to  the  bridle  reins,  lapping  the  blood 
while  hot,  using  human  skulls  for  drinking  bowls — ”  etc. 

The  Scythians  are  the  former  Israelites,  according  to  the 
theory  we  are  examining,  but  here  is  a  historical  fact  which 
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has  been  overlooked.  About  the  years  640  to  612  B.  C.  these 
bloodthirsty  Scythians  invaded  Assyria,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
and  swept  clear  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  (See  The  Monu¬ 
ments  and  the  Old  Testament,  Ira  M.  Price,  page  342).  This 
means,  if  the  Anglo-Israel  theory  is  true,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  were  changed  into  the  terrible  Scythians  within  a 
period  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  They  lost  their  identity, 
their  language,  their  customs,  their  religion,  within  that  short 
period.  Those  circumcised  in  youth  evidently  became  uncir¬ 
cumcised  in  middle  age.  Those  Israelites,  changed  so  sud¬ 
denly  to  Scythians,  turned  upon  their  tracks  and  conquered 
their  conquerors,  and  behold,  they  were  never  recognized  by 
either  their  former  conquerors  or  their  brethren  who  were 
still  in  Assyria  and  Palestine.  Such  credulity  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  those  who  believe  the  Anglo-Israel  theory. 

But  there  is  still  further  exercise  for  the  imagination. 
These  Sc3rthians  in  South  Russia  are  supposed  to  have  mi¬ 
grated  across  Europe  in  a  period  of  over  1,000  years  and 
finally  emerged  in  the  British  Isles  as  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
Some  centuries  later  our  own  ancestors  embarked  in  the 
Mayflower  and  some  other  boats,  and  arrived  in  this  country 
as  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  If  you  question  that  the  United 
States  is  Manasseh,  you  are  confronted  with  such  weighty 
arguments  as  the  fact  that  there  were  thirteen  colonies  in 
our  country  originally,  and  Manasseh  was  the  thirteenth 
tribe. — Q.  E.  D. 

National  Promises  Forfeited 

Josephus  in  his  “Antiquities  of  the  Jews”  points  out  that 
in  the  first  century  the  ten  tribes  were  in  Media  (Antiqui¬ 
ties,  book  11,  5:2).  This  contradicts  the  Anglo-Israel  theory 
which  holds  that  ten  tribes  migrated  from  Media  about  650 
years  before.  Dr.  Mountain  tries  to  adjust  this  dilemma 
by  saying  that  only  a  part  of  the  Israelites  migrated  from 
Assyria,  while  most  of  them,  or  some  of  them,  remained  and 
grew  into  a  great  multitude  by  the  first  century.  For  the 
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sake  of  argument  we  shall  suppose  this  explanation  to  be 
correct. 

The  group  that  went  out  into  South  Russia  lost  their 
identity  and  became  a  gentile  people  by  inter-marriage  and 
assimilation.  Dr.  Mountain  writes: 

“British-Israelites  contend  that  the  goyim  were  Gentiles, 
or  heathen  nations;  and  that  Ephraim-Israel,  by  associating 
with  them  and  by  absorbing  them  into  their  ranks  practically 
became  ‘lost*;  were  merged  among  the  gentiles,  and  were 
known  and  written  of  as  such  in  the  New  Testament” 
(British-Israel  Truth  Defended,  page  100). 

In  other  words  the  part  of  the  tribes  that  moved  into 
South  Russia  became  a  half-breed  people,  worse  than  the 
despised  Samaritans,  for  they  lost  all  trace  of  relationship 
to  the  Israelites.  The  Word  of  God  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Samaritans  had  no  claim  upon  the  national  promises  given 
to  Israel,  because  they  were  not  of  the  literal  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  What  right,  then,  had  this  mongrel  race  in  South 
Russia  to  inherit  the  national  promises  given  to  Israel?  Even 
Mr.  J.  Llewellyn  Thomas  admits  that  unless  a  man  “be  of 
the  literal  seed  of  Abraham,  he  has  no  claim  to  the  great 
Temporal  blessings  promised  by  God  to  His  chosen  people” 
(“God  and  My  Birthright.**  page  33).  The  promises  of  God 
would  naturally  be  retained  by  the  part  of  the  tribes  that 
remained  in  Assyria  and  maintained  their  separation,  and 
religion,  and  identity.  I  repeat  the  question.  What  right 
had  this  mongrel  race,  the  Scythians,  to  inherit  the  promises 
of  national  blessings  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham?  Mr. 
Rand  could  give  no  answer  to  this  question  in  our  debate, 
nor  can  I  see  how  he  could. 

Some  Final  Considerations 

In  Nehemiah  12 :47  we  read :  “And  all  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Zerubbabel,  and  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  gave  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  singers  and  porters,  every  day  his  portion:  and 
they  sanctified  holy  things  unto  the  Levites;  and  the  Levites 
sanctified  them  unto  the  children  of  Aaron.** 
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It  should  be  noted  here  that  those  in  the  land  after  the 
captivity  and  return  are  spoken  of  as  “all  Israel.”  This 
surely  does  not  mean  Judah,  for  Judah  is  mentioned  sepa¬ 
rately  in  the  forty-fourth  verse.  Within  fifty  years  of  the 
closing  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  “All  Israel”  was  not  lost. 

The  books  of  Maccabees  are  not  Scripture  but  they  throw 
light  upon  the  silent  centuries  between  the  Testaments,  and 
in  these  books  the  people  of  Abraham  in  the  land  are  spoken 
of  not  only  as  Jews  but  also  as  Israel. 

In  the  New  Testament  it  is  quite  evident  that  Israel  was 
not  lost  except  in  the  spiritual  sense.  In  Acts  2:5  those 
gathered  at  Pentecost  are  called  “Jews,”  while  in  verse  22 
they  are  addressed  as  “the  men  of  Israel,”  and  in  verse  36  as 
“all  the  house  of  Israel.”  Someone  has  pointed  out  that  Peter 
must  have  had  a  powerful  voice  if  he  was  making  folks  in  the 
British  Isles  hear  this  message. 

Paul,  in  his  defense  before  Agrippa,  speaks  of  “our  twelve 
tribes,  instantly  serving  God,”  so  Paul  did  not  consider  Israel 
lost  (Acts  26:6, 7).  Paul  also  calls  himself  both  a  “Jew”  and 
an  “Israelite”  (Acts  21 :39  Cf.  Rom.  11 :1). 

Nicodemus  was  a  “ruler  of  the  Jews”  and  at  the  same  time 
“a  master  in  Israel”  (John  3:1, 10). 

In  1  Cor.  10 :32  there  is  an  inspired  division  of  the  human 
family  into  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  the  Church  of  God.  If  the 
Israelites  are  not  Jews  then  they  must  be  non-existent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no  national  distinctions 
in  the  church  for  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for 
ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  3:28). 

Anglo-Israelites  should  heed  the  warning  that  John  the 
Baptist  issued  so  long  ago  to  those  puffed  up  with  false  na¬ 
tional  pride: 

“Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  worthy  of  repentance, 
and  begin  not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham 
to  our  father:  for  I  say  unto  you.  That  God  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham”  (Lu.  3:8). 
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Some  Unanswered  Questions 

In  my  debate  with  Mr.  Howard  B.  Rand,  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Federation  of  America,  at  the  close 
of  my  constructive  argument  I  handed  my  opponent  a  typed 
copy  of  the  questions  below,  pointing  out  that  these  questions 
must  be  answered  if  the  Anglo-Israel  theory  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Mr.  Rand  was  asked  to  explain: 

1.  How  the  tribe  of  Simeon  ever  became  part  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  when  all  the  history  we  have  proves  it 
was  part  of  the  Southern  Kingdom. 

2.  How  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  was  strengthened  by  the 
migrations  from  “all  Israel,”  if  the  immigrants  returned? 
The  phenomenal  increase  in  population  in  Judah  in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  its  history  must  be  explained. 

3.  How  the  Israelites  in  Assyria  could  be  separated 
from  the  Jews,  when  at  least  200,000  from  Judah  were  also 
carried  captive  to  Assyria? 

4.  What  to  do  with  1  Chron.  9  :l-3,  Ezra  2 :28,  Ezra  2 :59, 
Neh.  12 :47,  and  to  explain  the  use  of  the  term  “Israel”  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  the  light  of  the  Anglo-Israel  conten¬ 
tion  that  none  from  Israel  returned  after  the  captivity. 

5.  To  explain  how  the  Israelites  became  the  bloodthirsty 
Scythians  in  less  than  a  generation — or  else  to  apologize  for 
the  many  Anglo-Israel  writers  who  identify  the  Israelites 
with  the  Scythians. 

6.  To  explain  how  the  Israelites,  (who  are  said  to  have 
migrated  into  South  Russia),  could  have  any  claim  on  the 
national  promises  of  God  after  becoming  a  half-breed  and 
gentile  people? 

7.  To  explain  how  our  English  ancestors,  (who  are  said 
to  be  Ephraim)  were  changed  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  by 
crossing  the  ocean? 

8.  To  explain  how  Peter  could  address  “All  the  house 
of  Israel”  at  Pentecost  if  only  those  from  Judah  were  pres¬ 
ent? 

Mr.  Rand  did  not  even  attempt  to  answer  these  questions 
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which  must  be  answered  to  establish  Anglo-Israelism.  In 
his  final  rebuttal  he  said : 

“I  want  to  say  to  you  tonight,  while  I  have  not  answered 
in  detail  much  that  has  been  presented,  it  was  an  impossibil¬ 
ity;  you  know  it  takes  months  to  build  a  bridge.  It  takes 
months  to  construct  a  building,  but  a  few  hours  can  tear  it 
down”  (from  the  official  stenographic  copy  of  the  debate). 

In  other  words  Mr.  Rand  pleaded  that  he  did  not  have 
time  to  deal  with  these  questions,  but  the  fact  is  after  they 
were  presented  to  him  in  typed  form  he  had  one  hour  in 
which  to  speak.  His  apology  for  failing  to  deal  with  these 
questions  should  have  stopped  after  he  said,  “It  was  an  im¬ 
possibility.” 

In  his  final  rebuttal,  (perhaps  thoughtlessly,  but  never¬ 
theless  contrary  to  the  rules  of  debate)  my  opponent  intro¬ 
duced  some  new  material  quoting  the  passage  2Esdras 
13:39-46,  to  prove  that  there  is  some  historical  basis  for  the 
migration  of  Israel  into  South  Russia,  or  Asareth.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  in  rebuttal  that  2  Esdras  is  one  of  the  most 
unreliable  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  and  also  that  if  the  pas¬ 
sage  quoted  proves  anything  for  the  Anglo-Israel  theory  it 
proves  too  much,  for  the  forty-sixth  verse  states  that  the 
Israelites  dwelt  there,  in  Asareth,  until  “the  latter  time.” 
According  to  Anglo-Israel  interpretation,  this  phrase  refers 
to  the  present  dispensation,  so  the  emigrants  must  have  lived 
in  South  Russia  at  least  until  the  first  century,  but  the  An¬ 
glo-Israel  theory  teaches  that  long  before  the  first  century 
the  Israelites  had  left  the  Black  Sea  region. 
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THE  ARAMAIC  QUESTION 
By  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  Ph.D. 

This  is  an  age  of  surmises.  It  is  also  an  age  of  vast  re¬ 
searches,  especially  in  material  things.  And  yet  it  is  not  an 
age  of  profound  thinking.  Men  are  content  with  brilliance 
and  do  not  strive  for  depth.  Over-hasty  generalization  is  the 
natural  result,  and  it  is  fairly  common.  Even  the  most 
learned  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  this  tendency.  A  few 
words  of  explanation  are  needed,  if  this  last  statement  is 
not  to  seem  unwarranted. 

In  my  forty  years  of  research  many  strange  things  have 
come  to  light,  and  no  exception  to  the  above  statement  has 
been  encountered.  Only  a  few  items  can  be  mentioned.  For 
example,  the  Greek  musical  scale  was  not  an  octave,  as  has 
been  erroneously  assumed,  but  a  tetrachord,  and  it  had  six 
different  forms  or  modes,  only  one  of  which,  the  Severe 
Diatonic,  is  found  in  modern  music,  and  even  then  it  is  unlike 
modem  musical  scales,  being  only  a  part  of  a  Minor  scale 
like  the  intervals  B,  C,  D,  E.  The  A  below  was  not  a  part 
of  the  scale  but  an  extra,  or  added-on-tone,  a  Proslamhanome- 
nos.  Moreover,  three  of  the  modes  involved  fragmentary- 
tones,  all  of  them  unknown  to  modern  music.  They  could 
be  produced  on  a  violin  or  a  slide  trombone,  if  previously 
measured,  but  not  otherwise.  The  first  or  Enharmonic  con¬ 
tains  quarter-tones.* 

Our  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  teach  that  there  were 


*The  Delphic  hymn  to  Apollo  was  written  in  this  mode,  not  as  published, 
and  the  assumption  that  it  contains  an  error  is  unwarranted.  Two  Greek 
symbols  are  given  the  note  D,  but  one  of  them  stands  for  D  sharp,  not  D 
natural.  The  value  of  all  the  Greek  symbols  has  been  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  by  four  years  of  intensive  research,  and  my  results  are  ready  for 
the  printer. 
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“common  syllables”  that  were  either  long  or  short;  but  the 
native  grammarians  teach  no  such  thing.  They  teach  that 
“ordinary”  syllables  were  neither  long  nor  short  but  interme¬ 
diate.  Some  call  them  ‘‘means”  exactly  as  they  are.  En¬ 
vironment  made  them  appear  like  shorts  in  one  place  and  like 
longs  in  another.  It  was  a  question  of  averages.  Further¬ 
more,  the  two  quantities  used  in  Metrics  became  six  in 
Rhythmics,  with  “near-rational”  and  “irrational”  syllables 
added  for  good  measure.  Some  syllables  were  “shorter  than 
shorts,”  some  were  “well-rounded”  with  the  value  3,  some 
were  “superabundant”  with  the  value  4. 

Many  modern  hymns  are  written  in  6/8  time,  but  they 
are  not  so  sung.  If  they  were,  the  result  would  be  scandal¬ 
ous.  By  common  but  unconscious  consent  the  dotted  quarter- 
note  is  substituted  for  the  quarter-notes,  and  the  jig  move¬ 
ment  is  altered  to  4/4  so  that  the  rhsrthm  is  appropriate. 
Musicians  have  denied  this;  but  an  orguinette  proved  it  be¬ 
yond  a  peradventure,  and  many  years  of  close  observation 
have  failed  to  find  a  single  exception  apart  from  two  oc¬ 
casions  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  when  “Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer”  was 
sung  exactly  as  it  is  written.  The  effect  was  so  bad  that 
one  felt  like  departing  without  ceremony.  We  have  lost  our 
sense  of  fitness  in  rh3rthms;  but  it  persists,  nevertheless,  in 
our  subconscious  minds  and  causes  this  change  to  be  made. 

Only  one  more  example  can  be  admitted.  Elided  syllables 
in  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  dropped  rather  than  elided; 
for  elision  was  really  an  obscuring  of  final  vowel  sound,  and 
that  obscuring  closely  resembled  the  phenomenon  found  in 
the  Hebrew  Schwa,  simple  and  compound.  Such  fragmen¬ 
tary  vowels  were  sounded  but  did  not  make  a  syllable  in 
Hebrew,  and  precisely  the  same  sort  of  thing  happened  in 
the  Classical  poets.  Proof  is  not  lacking. 

My  studies  began  with  such  syllables.  An  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  time  values  was  found  to  be  imperative, — and  that 
involved  accurate  quantitative  analysis.  A  mechanical  means 
had  to  be  found  to  test  matters,  and  an  orguinette  was  at  last 
discovered  at  a  wholesale  seed  store.  It  was  ideal  for  the 
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purpose,  as  it  had  to  give  back  from  its  perforated  score 
exactly  what  was  inserted  in  the  place  designed  for  that 
purpose.  That  humble  instrument  was  largly  responsible 
for  the  solution  of  the  Riddle  of  Classical  Prosody,  which  had 
baffled  scholars  for  some  twenty  centuries.  Incidentally, 
work  on  that  solution  led  to  my  investigations  in  the  domain 
of  Biblical  research. 

The  strain  had  finally  become  so  great  that  a  counter  ir¬ 
ritant  was  a  necessity.  Bible  problems  were  selected  as  the 
most  soothing.  The  same  methods  were  employed,  and  a  part 
of  them  was  borrowed  from  William  J.  Burns,  the  detective. 
His  methods  got  results  in  the  criminal  world,  and  they  got 
results  in  my  researches.  The  reason  was  simple.  He  omit¬ 
ted  nothing  that  could  possibly  be  a  clue  even  if  it  seemed 
absurd.  In  my  own  work  I  found  the  “obvious”  wrong  and 
the  “impossible”  right  in  Greek  music.  The  ancients  did 
not  do  things  in  the  modern  way,  and  we  err  in  making  our 
standards  the  norm.  We  also  err  in  leaving  out  infinites¬ 
imals.  They  may  affect  conclusions  vitally. 

In  my  student  days  at  Johns  Hopkins  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve  was  almost  the  only  scholar  of  note  who  had  not  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Wolfian  theory  of  a  composite  Homer.  He  gave 
us  the  arguments  pro  and  con  and  in  after  years  told  me 
that  he  tried  not  to  make  his  own  position  known.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  all  sensed  it  and  felt  that  he  was  right.  He  was. 
Later  on  the  theory  was  completely  discredited  by  other 
scholars,  and  it  has  long  been  dead  and  buried. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience,  my  attitude  was  critical 
rather  than  receptive,  when  a  Hebrew  friend  lent  me  Driv¬ 
er’s  “Hexateuch”  in  his  eagerness  to  convert  me  to  Biblical 
higher  criticism.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  serenity 
with  which  pertinent  facts  and  vital  elements  were  disre¬ 
garded,  and  it  was  quietly  assumed  that  the  explanation  of¬ 
fered  was  the  only  one  in  the  premises.  Finally,  it  dawned 
on  me  that  in  logical  form  the  book  would  not  contain  a 
single  three-legged  syllogism.  One  of  the  most  plausible 
contentions  was  put  to  the  test  and  all  the  possibilities  were 
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considered.  Two  or  three  were  discarded  as  not  germane, 
but  the  syllogism  still  had  eight  legs  and  was  therefore 
worthless.  It  reminded  me  of  the  spider  and  the  fly. 

As  a  result  three  articles  were  published  in  this  journal 
in  1913  on  “A  Layman’s  View  of  the  Critical  Theory”  and 
four  more  in  1917  on  “A  Lacuna  in  Scholarship.”  The  first 
paper  was  quoted  by  Dean  Wace  in  England,  was  called  by 
a  western  pastor  “the  hardest  blow”  that  higher  criticism 
had  yet  received,  and  brought  a  request  from  Johannes 
Dahse,  the  ablest  of  the  textual  critics  of  the  Old  Testament, 
for  permission  to  translate  it  into  German.  It  contained 
an  example  of  the  ease  with  which  Vergil  could  be  split  up 
into  parallel  narratives  and  also  formulated  the  canons  of 
validity.  It  now  appears  that  no  higher  critic  ever  has  or 
ever  can  answer  those  canons  or  be  able  to  show  how  the 
theory  can  face  one  of  them  and  come  off  unscathed. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  reverence  for  authority 
has  disappeared  so  completely  that  I  accept  nothing  until  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  a  critical  analysis?  The  Bible,  in  the 
original  tongues,  has  always  stood  such  a  test  in  my  studies, 
although  the  English  translations  do  contain  infelicities. 
Even  the  new  Jewish  one,  which  I  regard  as  the  best  yet, 
fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Old  Testament  names  begin¬ 
ning  with  Ben  or  Bar  are  patronymics  rather  than  records 
of  descent.  Zerubbabel  Ben-Shealtiel  was  the  son  of  Pedaiah, 
a  younger  brother,  and  the  translation  should  be  Son-of- 
Shealtiel,  not  “the  son”  etc.  The  Hebrew  does  not  include 
any  definite  article  in  such  names. 

Naturally,  my  attention  was  early  called  to  the  use  of 
Aramatic  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  President  Ballantine,  while 
I  was  still  busy  in  Oberlin,  tried  to  convince  me  that  the  two 
verbs  for  “love”  used  in  John  xxi.  were  synonymns,  since  no 
such  distinction  as  had  been  postulated  could  be  made  in 
Aramaic.  He  stated  that  he  had  explained  the  matter  in  this 
journal  (Vol.  xlvi.  524-42)  but  that  the  “wild  guessing”  still 
continued.  I  was  not  convinced.  A  general  Aramaic  basis 
for  the  gospels  was  necessarily  involved,  and  such  a  basis 
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has  now  been  suggested  as  probable.  It  is  a  supposition 
based  on  certain  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  dic¬ 
tion.  Is  the  contention  sound? 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  settle  that  question,  all 
known  pertinent  factors  must  be  canvassed.  To  begin  with, 
are  there  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  idioms  in  the  gospels?  There 
are,  and  there  should  be;  for  three  of  the  authors  were  He¬ 
brews  with  a  Hebrew  mentality  and  a  Jewish  training. 
About  that  matter  no  room  for  debate  exists.  Their  religious 
ideas  began  with  the  Targums,  or  Aramaic  translations  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  fact  must  have  colored  all  their 
subsequent  methods  of  expression,  in  religious  matters.  If 
Greek  happened  to  be  the  language  used  at  any  given  time, 
the  point  of  view  was  still  unchanged  until  after  the  gospel 
message  had  done  its  work,  and  even  then  the  idioms  of  re¬ 
ligious  diction  would  naturally  affect  the  mode  of  expression 
used  by  the  speaker  or  writer,  especially  if  the  form  fitted 
the  thought,  or  the  needs  of  the  hearer  or  reader.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  feature  of  the  problem 
would  fail  to  be  utilized  by  the  Spirit  in  guiding  the  gospel 
writers  in  their  work. 

Furthermore,  in  every  bilingual  country  language  idioms 
and  words  become  mixed,  and  modem  Jews  in  our  own  land 
still  do  that  sort  of  thing.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  a  new 
arrival  was  greatly  puzzled  by  the  expression,  “Er  hat  ge- 
jumped”  (geyumpt),  since  he  did  not  know  the  English  word 
jump  thus  appropriated.  And  yet  such  appropriations  among 
the  Hebrews  are  apparently  very  ancient;  for  Moses  himself 
used  many  Egyptian  terms,  and  the  Egyptian  order  of  words 
is  now  said  to  prevail  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  even  contended, 
with  every  appearance  of  reason,  that  the  word  rendered 
“father”  in  Genesis  45 :8  was  really  an  Egyptian  word  mean¬ 
ing  “overseer.”  The  passage  would  thus  mean :  “He  hath  made 
me  grand-vizier  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and 
ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.” 

The  presence  of  Aramaic  idioms,  therefore,  is  merely  a 
normal  phenomenon  in  the  gospels,  and  it  has  no  further 
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significance.  Moreover,  although  ingenious  and  plausible, 
the  contention  that  the  Greek  version  has  mistaken  one 
Aramaic  word  for  another  in  translating,  undermines  both 
inspiration  and  revelation;  for  the  legal  maxim,  Faisus  in 
uno,  faisus  in  omnibus,  will  apply,  since  there  is  left  no  as¬ 
surance  that  the  gospels  are  inerrant  in  other  portions  of 
the  text.  But,  more  than  that,  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  combination  of  a  rope  with  a  needle's  eye  is  western  and 
modern,  not  oriental.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  calling 
a  postern  gate,  too  small  to  admit  anything  larger  than  a 
man,  a  “needle's  eye,"  is  thoroughly  oriental  and  in  per¬ 
fect  keeping  with  the  situation. 

Now,  the  Jews  are  extremely  conservative  in  religious 
matters  and,  since  the  days  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they 
always  have  been.  But  the  ideas  introduced  by  Jesus  were 
not  only  new  and  revolutionary  in  character  but  were  also 
subversive  of  firmly  fixed  Jewish  doctrines.  Would  it  have 
been  possible  to  express  them  in  Aramaic,  their  sacred  lan¬ 
guage,  rather  than  in  Greek,  their  secular  tongue  and  busi¬ 
ness  language?  Not  if  the  ancient  Jews  were  at  all  like 
their  modern  representatives.  The  Greek  simply  had  to  be 
used,  and  it  was  certainly  available.  Alexander  the  Great 
had  seen  to  that,  and  Galilee  had  a  mixed  population  with 
Jews  apparently  in  the  minority. 

The  word  Decapolis  is  Greek,  meaning  Ten-cities,  and  it 
bears  witness  to  the  kind  of  people  and  the  sort  of  language 
to  be  found  there.  Figuratively  speaking,  the  gospel  message 
was  new  wine,  while  Aramaic  was  an  old  bottle.  If  anyone 
doubts  that  the  figure  holds,  let  him  consider  this  fact.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  Jews  even  in  the  city  of  New  York  address 
them  in  German  in  preaching  the  gospel,  because  “they  can 
say  things  in  German  that  would  raise  a  riot  if  said  in  Yid¬ 
dish."  My  Jewish  friend  told  me  that  (he  has  given  up 
higher  criticism)  and  then  explained  that  Yiddish  is  a 
genderless  German  dialect,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  Jews 
to  understand  German  if  they  pay  strict  attention.  If  the 
true  situation  in  Jesus'  day  is  to  be  apprehended,  this  mod- 
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ern  peculiarity  cannot  be  ignored;  for  the  Jewish  mentality 
and  Jewish  reactions  to  outside  stimuli  have  not  materially 
changed  with  the  ages.  It  follows  that  this  habit,  of  modern 
missionaries  to  the  Jews,  of  speaking  in  German  is  a  vital 
element  in  the  solutiton  of  the  problem  of  the  original  New 
Testament  language. 

Greek  is  amazingly  flexible,  it  is  singularly  well  adapted 
for  expressing  new  concepts,  and  it  was  generally  so  well 
understood  in  Palestine  that  Josephus  testifies  (Antiq.  XII. 
ii.  1-6)  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Demetrius  Phalerius,  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  men  to  trans¬ 
late  the  Hebrew  Law  into  Greek  and  obtained  them.  The 
ultimate  result  was  the  Septuagint,  although  the  Pentateuch 
alone  (this  word  is  Greek)  may  have  been  all  that  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  work  of  the  “seventy-two  Elders,”  who  are 
said  to  have  done  the  task  by  “collaboration  and  compari¬ 
son.”  The  account  which  holds  that  the  entire  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  including  the  Apocrypha,  was  translated  at  this  time 
is  of  doubtful  authority  and  hardly  trustworthy. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  Translators  would  not 
have  been  sought  in  Palestine  (the  high  priest  was  to  select 
twelve  from  each  tribe),  unless  Greek  was  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  men  of  that  land.  If  it  was  not,  not  only  this  mis¬ 
sion  from  Egypt  but  also  various  other  things  have  no  ade¬ 
quate  explanation.  Time  and  again  Jesus  came  into  contact 
with  Gentiles,  and  so  did  His  disciples.  There  was  no  speech 
difficulty,  however.  Paul  addressed  the  centurian  in  Greek 
(Acts  21:37)  much  to  his  astonishment,  thus  indicating  that 
it  was  the  official  language  in  Palestine,  and  Peter  must 
have  used  it  at  Caesarea,  since  he  could  not  have  known 
Latin,  and  his  hearers  could  not  have  known  Aramaic,  in 
all  probability.  Finally,  Luke  avowedly  wrote  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  friend  whose  very  name  is  Greek,  so  that  no  other 
language  can  be  postulated  in  his  case,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Matthew  and  his  gospel,  the  rallying  point  of  the 
Aramaic  theory. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  situation  thus  rests  with  Matthew. 
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Did  he  write  in  Hebrew,  or  in  Aramaic,  a  Hebrew  dialect?  If 
it  can  be  shown  that  he  did  not,  the  whole  contention  for  an 
Aramaic  base  falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  evidence  indicates  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  Greek,  the  very  foundation  for  any  and 
all  Aramaic  hypotheses  is  destroyed  effectively.  If  he  ever 
wrote  in  anything  but  Greek,  some  remains  of  such  a  gospel 
in  his  name  or  some  record  of  it  that  is  trustworthy  should 
have  survived  somewhere  and  have  been  available  to  modern 
searchers  after  the  truth.  Not  a  trace,  however,  of  any 
genuine  gospel  of  that  sort  has  ever  been  found  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Ancient  testimony  concerning  his  gospel  is  found  in  three 
passages  in  the  ^'Ecclesiastical  History”  of  Eusebius.  The 
hrst  is  thus  translated  by  Cruse: 

"Matthew  also  having  first  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  He¬ 
brew,  when  on  the  point  of  going  also  to  other  nations,  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  writing  in  his  native  tongue,  and  thus  supplied 
the  want  of  his  presence  to  them  by  his  writings.” 

The  words  "proclaimed  the  gospel  in  Hebrew”  are  a 
blunder  on  their  very  face;  for  Matthew  probably  did  not 
know  that  tongue,  and,  apart  from  the  doctors  of  the  Law* 
no  one  could  have  understood  him  if  he  had  used  it.  Omit¬ 
ting  words  that  are  not  needed,  the  Greek  reads : 

MatOaTog  yag  n()6tEQOv  'EPpaioig  xi^Qv^ag,  d)g  E^£X?l£  xal 
^TEQOvg  lEvai  JiatpCcp  ^ta^aSovg  to  xat’  avrov 

EvaYY^^iov,  .  .  .  Towoig  .  .  .  djiEJiXif|Qot)  (Ec.  Hist.  III.  24). 

Translated  literally,  following  the  Greek  order  as  far  as 
possible,  this  must  mean: 

"For  Matthew,  having  first  preached  to  Hebrews,  as  he 
was  about  to  go  to  others  also,  in  the  tongue  of  his  native 
land  having  committed  to  writing  the  gospel  according  to 
himself,  satisfied  them  .  .  .” 

He  was  not  going  to  other  nations  but  to  other  Hebrews, 
and  he  satisfied  his  own  people  by  atoning  for  his  absence  by 
writing  out  his  gospel  for  them  in  his  native  tongue.  What 
^Ppaioxl,  was  that  tongue? 

The  blunder  of  Cruse  is  now  clear.  Eusebius  did  not  say 
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^‘in  Hebrew”,  eppaiotl,  but  “to  Hebrews,”  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  escape  that  fact.  Matthew  preached  to  his  fellow 
Hebrews  first  and  then  went  abroad  to  preach  to  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion,  but  he  wrote  his  gospel  before  his  depar¬ 
ture  so  that  his  constituents  would  not  miss  him  unduly.  He 
wrote  it  in  the  tongue  of  his  native  land,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Galilee  was  that  land.  He  undoubtedly  knew 
Aramaic,  being  a  Jew ;  but  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  Greek,  since,  otherwise,  he  could  not  have  served  as  he 
did  in  the  collection  of  customs.  His  office  compelled  him  to 
keep  accounts,  and  those  accounts  must  have  been  kept  in 
Greek,  since  that  had  been  the  official  tongue  ever  since  Alex¬ 
ander’s  day.  Moreover,  the  Greek  system  of  writing  numbers 
was  far  superior  to  the  Roman  one  and  lent  itself  to  easy 
calculations.  It  was  not  as  good  as  the  Arabic,  but  it  was 
the  best  available,  and  Greek  had  become  so  important  in  the 
Roman  Empire  that  Cato  learned  to  speak  it  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Men  do  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  without  a  com¬ 
pelling  motive. 

Matthew’s  knowledge  of  Greek  may  explain  the  fact  that 
he  alone  remembered  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails;  for  that  sermon  simply  had  to  be  preached  in  Greek, 
because  no  Jewish  company  would  have  listened  to  such  doc- 
trins  if  expressed  in  Aramaic.  That  sermon  upset  all  their 
ideas  on  many  subjects,  it  was  revolutionary;  and  yet  no 
disturbance  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  it.  If  spoken 
in  Greek,  that  fact  is  understandable,  but  not  otherwise,  un¬ 
less  the  Jews  of  that  day  were  entirely  different  from  those 
of  modern  times.  That  they  were  not,  is  made  plain  by  Palm 
Sunday  and  their  conduct  a  few  days  later  because  Jesus  did 
not  follow  up  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  by  starting  an  insur¬ 
rection.  That  item  must  be  considered. 

The  second  citation  {ibid.  39)  refers  to  Papias  and  reads 
thus: 

IIeqI  dk  Tov  MatOaiov  xavr’  EiQT^xai  “Maxfiato?  n^voSv  'E^oatSi 
diaXsxxcp  xd  Xdyia  ovvEYed^axo.  'HppqvEtJOE  6'  a^a  d)?  fjSvvaxo 
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IxaoTo?.”  Translating  as  before  but  inserting  Papias  for  con¬ 
venience  this  passage  means : 

“But  concerning  our  Matthew  Papias  said  these  things: 
‘Matthew  accordingly  wrote  out  his  oracular  sayings  in  a 
Hebrew  dialect.  And  as  each  were  able,  he  interpreted 
them.*  ** 

“Oracular  sayings,**  however,  are  not  a  gospel,  and  they 
cannot  be  made  into  one.  The  very  fact  that  he  wrote  them 
out  implies  that  they  were  mysterious  sayings  in  Aramaic 
which  he  did  not  understand  and  therefore  recorded  for 
others  to  study  and  try  to  interpret.  Men  in  his  day  did  not 
write  anything,  unless  there  was  a  real  necessity  for  doing 
so.  They  remembered  things.  They  were  taught  to  remem¬ 
ber  them  verbatim,  while  we  are  taught  to  remember  ideas 
and  principles  and  to  forget  the  words  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  It  is  a  distinction  that  ought  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten;  and  yet  it  is  never  remembered,  our  own  methods 
being  taken  as  the  norm.  They  are  not. 

In  the  third  citation,  Eusebius  quotes  from  Iraeneus  {Ee, 
Hist.  V.  8)  in  this  way; 

“'0  |i^v  5^  Matdalog  bf  Tolg  xfj  Ibiq.  avt&v 

xal  i|T|veYXEv  euavYcXiov,**  x.  t.  X. 

Following  the  same  plan  in  translating  as  before,  we  get: 

“Our  Matthew,  then,  among  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  dialect  also  produced  a  writing  of  (the)  gospel.** 

The  problem  really  centers  in  what  was  meant  by  the  ex¬ 
pressions  found  in  these  three  passages.  The  Hebrew  dialect 
must  have  been  Aramaic,  because  the  known  conditions  pre¬ 
clude  anything  else.  What  did  the  authors  of  the  other  two 
terms  refer  to?  It  is  always  well,  if  possible,  to  make  an 
author  interpret  himself.  Can  we  apply  it  here?  Possibly. 
But  it  may  be  desirable  to  note  a  few  other  things  first.  With 
a  proper  name  the  Greek  definite  article  always  means  either 
“our**  or  else  “the  well-known,**  “the  one  and  only,**  as  was 
insisted  on  by  Gildersleeve  himself  in  my  student  days.  Idioms 
differ,  and  the  Greek  definite  article  was  a  hobby  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gildersleeve.  It  does  far  more  than  its  English  equiva- 
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lent  can  do,  even  standing  for  a  noun  as  well  as  for  a  posses¬ 
sive  pronoun. 

In  this  third  passage  we  find  the  very  word  translated  by 
Crus6  as  meaning  “in  Hebrew”  instead  of  “to  Hebrews.”  It 
means  “to  Hebrews”  if  used  alone.  If  Matthew  wrote  in 
Aramaic,  how  did  it  happen  that  neither  of  the  other  two  pas¬ 
sages  used  the  term  employed  by  Papias?  Why  did  one  say 
“their  own  peculiar  dialect”  and  the  other  “the  tongue  of  his 
native  land”?  The  two  expressions  refer  to  the  same  thing 
and  naturally  mean  the  same  thing.  What  was  it? 

Before  trying  to  settle  that  point,  a  backward  look  may 
be  helpful.  Alexander  the  Great  died  in  323  B.  C.  after 
consolidating  his  empire  and  making  Greek  its  official  lan¬ 
guage.  Palestine  was  a  part  of  that  empire  and  could  not 
escape  the  conditions  thus  produced.  It  remained  under 
Greek  rule  until  66  B.  C.,  when  the  Romans  took  possession 
of  the  Levant.  For  over  two  and  a  half  centuries,  therefore, 
Greek  had  been  the  official  language  of  Palestine  when  the 
Romans  became  masters  of  the  land.  They  utilized  the  foun¬ 
dation  which  had  been  established,  and  that  fact  explains 
why  Josephus  wrote  his  history  in  Greek.  It  was  the  tongue 
universally  understood  by  the  educated. 

But  the  Greek  influence  had  become  so  strong  and  so 
aggressive  in  Syria  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  died  in 
164  B.  C.,  actually  attempted  to  stamp  out  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion.  With  that  end  in  vew  he  captured  Jerusalem  in  170 
B.  C.,  and  again  in  168  B.  C.  Because  he  had  profaned  the 
temple,  a  religious  war  resulted  in  167  B.  C.,  led  by  Matta- 
thias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  and  his  attempt  was 
foiled.  That  war  not  only  shows  how  extensively  the  Greek 
culture  and  influence  had  been  established  throughout  the 
Levant  but  also  how  conservative  the  Jews  of  that  day  were 
in  religious  matters.  Palestine  therefore  had  its  Hellenistic 
element  with  strong  leanings  toward  things  Grecian  as  well 
as  its  conservative  element  opposed  to  that  faction.  The  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  Greek  language  must  have  been  one  of  the 
factors  that  produced  the  Hellenic  tendencies,  and  that  part 
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of  the  population  would  be  the  one  ready  to  listen  to  new 
doctrines.  Human  nature  settles  that  point. 

But  the  matter  does  not  stop  there.  The  Jews  of  the  Dis¬ 
persion  had  lost  their  native  tongue  and  were  using  Greek 
very  much  as  the  Jews  of  our  own  day  employ  Yiddish.  They 
write  it  with  Hebrew  characters,  but  it  is  still  a  German 
dialect.  If  the  Jews  scattered  all  over  the  Levant  had  not 
come  to  use  Greek  rather  than  Aramaic,  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  a  multiplication  of  copies  of  the  Septua- 
gint;  but  it  is  known  that  there  was  such  a  multiplication, 
and  it  must  have  had  a  reason.  If  Greek  had  become  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  dispersed  Jews,  that  simple  fact 
will  explain  the  whole  matter,  since  nothing  further  is 
needed. 

But  if  that  is  true,  as  true  it  must  be,  it  follows  that  the 
New  Testament  had  to  be  written  in  Greek  to  be  of  any  use 
outside  of  Palestine.  Furthermore,  if  Matthew  was  to  preach 
to  Jews  in  other  lands,  he  had  to  do  it  in  Greek  to  get  a 
hearing.  If  that  were  not  true,  the  Septuagint  would  be  an 
anomalous  thing,  since  the  Targums  were  easily  available 
as  a  basis  for  sacred  Scripture  among  the  Jews  of  the  outer 
world.  If  the  Targums  ever  had  any  circulation,  in  a  written 
form,  outside  of  Palestine,  the  fact  does  not  appear  anywhere, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  Septuagint  did  have  a  wide  circulation 
among  Jewish  populations  in  foreign  lands;  for,  otherwise, 
there  is  no  rational  explanation  of  the  fact  that  other  Greek 
translations  of  the  Old  Testament  were  attempted  or  actu¬ 
ally  made. 

The  fact  that  Matthew  wrote  for  his  own  i)eople  before 
going  elsewhere  is  of  little  moment  for  this  reason:  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  must  still  be  reckoned  with,  and  Mark  and 
Luke  have  so  much  in  common  with  Matthew  that  the  critics 
would  have  us  believe  that  Mark  furnished  the  basis  for  both 
of  them.  Where  the  three  have  the  same  material  in  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  form,  all  must  have  drawn  on  the  same  orig¬ 
inal  sources  in  a  way,  although  Matthew  knew  from  his  own 
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personal  contact  with  Jesus  all  that  he  recorded  in  his  gos¬ 
pel.  He  did  not  need  to  consult  Mark’s  report  of  what  he 
had  heard  Peter  tell.  Luke  had  about  two  years  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  investigate,  as  he  says  that  he  did,  all  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  life  of  our  Lord. 

As  a  thought  once  formulated  among  orientals  tends  to 
persist  in  an  unaltered  form,  it  follows  that  where  the  three 
synoptic  gospels  are  in  agreement  they  all  used  the  tradi¬ 
tional  account  as  it  was  carefully  preserved.  In  our  modem 
life  this  phase  of  things  oriental  is  so  little  known  that  men 
actually  scoff  at  tradition,  not  realizing  what  an  immense 
part  it  has  played  in  all  the  literature  of  the  orient,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  Palestine.  The  history  of  the  Talmud  proves  that 
statement;  for  it  was  transmitted  for  ages  without  any  writ¬ 
ten  text,  although  it  became  of  huge  bulk  and  a  vast  com¬ 
plexity.  Oral  tradition  had  its  place  in  the  making  of  the 
New  Testament,  if  the  Jews  were  true  to  form  in  that  matter. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  those  other  two  passages  in 
Eusebius;  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  first  what  the  word 
5idXEXTog  meant  to  an  ancient  Greek.  It  had  three  uses.  I. 
Discourse,  conversation,  discussion,  debate,  arguing;  then, 
mere  talk.  II.  Speech,  way  of  talking,  language  (good,  bad, 
eloquent,  etc.) ;  then,  dialect,  as  in  English,  a  variation  of 
some  language;  then,  a  local  word.  III.  A  way  of  speaking, 
enunciaton;  then,  style.  It  never  meant,  in  good  usage,  a 
language  as  distinguished  from  another  tongue  but  always 
some  peculiarity  of  a  single  language  in  the  matter  of  form 
or  use.  Scholars  err  in  translating  it  in  any  other  way;  but 
scholars  are  men,  and  men  are  careless  in  such  matters.  In 
any  search  for  the  truth  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to 
be  accurate  to  the  last  detail. 

What,  then,  did  Ireaneus  mean  by  “their  own  peculiar 
dialect”?  As  he  was  writing  in  Greek,  he  naturally  meant 
some  peculiar  idiom  of  that  tongue.  As  the  Greek  of  Pales¬ 
tine  was  by  no  means  Classical  Greek,  it  could  well  be  called 
a  “peculiar  dialect”;  for  that  would  describe  it  accurately, 
because  its  daily  use  beside  Aramaic  for  several  centuries  could 
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not  fail  to  affect  it  unfavorably.  In  all  bilingual  lands  men 
occasionally  use  the  idiom  of  one  tongue  in  speaking  the 
other,  usually  without  intention  or  consciousness,  and  now 
and  then  the  same  thing  happens  often  enough  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  instance  to  fix  the  error  in  the  second  language  and 
make  it  a  permanent  part  of  the  vernacular.  In  such  cases, 
translation  is  not  what  takes  place.  Translation  is  a  con¬ 
scious  reproduction  of  an  idea  of  discourse  in  a  different 
tongue.  For  the  most  part,  in  bilingual  lands,  the  mixture 
of  idioms  is  instinctive,  for  convenience  or  because  it  comes 
to  mind  first ;  but  it  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  an  unconscious 
procedure.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  avoided. 

In  English,  “It  goes  without  saying”  has  become  fairly 
common,  as  has  “It  was  a  most  enjoyable  evening”;  but  al¬ 
most  no  one  realizes  that  the  first  is  German  in  origin  and 
the  second  Greek  or  Latin.  Neither  is  a  translation  as  used. 
In  each  case  familiarity  with  the  foreign  idiom  led  to  its 
employment  by  some  one  and  its  further  use  by  others.  It 
was  a  perfectly  naturaly  process.  So  was  the  analogical 
development  of  the  English  “perfect  tense,”  so-called,  from 
the  late  Latin  idiom,  haheo  epistolam  scriptam;  but  a  trans¬ 
lation,  if  exact,  would  not  be  “I  have  written  a  letter,”  but 
“I  have  a  written  letter,”  although  the  ultimate  meaning 
would  still  be  the  same.  What  has  happened  here,  however, 
is  essentially  the  sort  of  thing  that  happened  in  Palestine. 
To  call  such  developments  translations  overdoes  the  matter 
and  ignores  human  nature.  Human  carelessness  or  conven¬ 
ience  is  the  true  explanation,  not  translating.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance  several  centuries  of  daily  contact  between 
two  tongues  had  made  mixtures  inevitable  and  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural,  and  on  that  basis  alone  they  must  be  considered.  Any¬ 
thing  further  is  academic,  not  practical. 

Papias  was  careful  to  say  “a  Hebrew  dialect”  when  he 
had  reference  to  Aramaic,  and  Iraeneus  would  hardly  have 
done  less  if  he  had  had  that  language  in  mind.  The  niceties 
of  Greek  usage  make  it  clear  that  Iraeneus  must  have  meant 
some  form  of  the  Greek  by  the  words  he  used,  not  some  rela- 
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tive  of  Hebrew,  and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled  that 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  xoivrj,  the  business 
tongue  of  the  Levant.  As  such,  it  must  have  been  the  ver¬ 
nacular  in  Galilee,  Aramaic  being  the  language  of  private 
life  and  of  certain  ceremonies  in  Jerusalem.  The  fact  that 
Christ  habitually  quotes  from  the  Septuagint  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  means  that  His  hearers  understood  it  readily 
but  would  not  have  understood  Hebrew. 

Josephus  lived  long  in  Galilee,  and  he  found  his  Greek 
so  defective  that  he  studied  diligently  to  improve  it  before 
writing  his  history.  As  Matthew  was  apparently  a  native  of 
Galilee  and  spent  most  of  his  life  there,  he  would  be  in  much 
the  same  position  as  Josephus  and  would  use  a  “peculiar 
dialect.”  But  that  dialect  would  also  be  “the  tongue  of  his 
native  land”  and  would  naturally  be  so  spoken  of  by  any  one 
writing  for  posterity.  It  therefore  appears  that  Eusebius 
himself  referred  to  the  xoivrj  in  what  he  wrote,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  could  not  have  meant  anything  different  from 
what  Iraeneus  had  in  mind.  If  all  the  factors  involved  in  the 
problem  are  given  their  due  weight,  it  seems  impossible  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  the 
Greek  which  was  the  vernacular  in  Galilee,  because  that  was 
the  one  medium  in  which  it  would  be  understood  by  all  and 
be  most  effective.  Moreover,  that  was  the  one  medium  in 
which  it  could  be  written  without  arousing  the  ire  of  the 
opposition  to  the  boiling  point,  and  that  fact  is  important. 

Hebraic  or  Aramaic  points  of  view  are  not  excluded  by 
that  conclusion,  and  Hebraic  or  Aramaic  turns  of  language 
are  not  excluded  either.  They  are  actually  rendered  merely 
natural  elements  in  the  language  of  the  gospel  writers,  be¬ 
cause  every-day  usage  was  the  most  effective  available  for 
the  end  in  view.  It  is  evident  that  Matthew  was  a  practical 
man,  since  he  became  a  Roman  agent  and  promptly  left  his 
business  to  become  a  disciple  when  he  met  with  Jesus.  That 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  were  is  indicated; 
for  if  he  had  been  he  would  have  hesitated  to  make  so  radi¬ 
cal  a  change.  No  hesitation  is  in  evidence,  and  he  must  have 
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been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  new  teachings.  To  be 
effective  and  not  provocative,  they  had  to  be  in  Greek,  with 
which  he  had  to  be  familiar,  and,  as  the  practical  man  that 
he  was,  he  would  never  attempt  to  put  into  Aramaic  (Hebrew 
is  out  of  the  question)  the  things  that  he  had  been  taught, 
since  he  would  have  instantly  sensed  the  objections  to  and  the 
danger  of  such  a  proceeding.  He  loved  Jesus.  He  was  in 
dead  earnest  to  spread  the  gospel  message,  since  he  left 
Palestine  to  help  do  it,  and  he  would  employ  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  means  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  The  Greek  of  his  native 
Palestine  was  that  means,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
utilized  it.  No  room  is  left  for  original  Aramaic  portions  of 
the  gospels;  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  room  for  any  and 
all  colorings  of  the  Greek  employed  in  Palestine  by  students 
of  Hebrew  or  speakers  of  Aramaic.  Such  colorings  were 
inevitable  under  the  conditions  existing,  and  they  cannot  be 
questioned.  They  may  be  helpful  in  understanding  some 
matters,  but  nothing  more.  In  short,  common  sense  and 
human  nature  both  point  to  Greek  as  the  tongue  in  which 
Matthew  wrote. 
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More  than  four  centuries  have  rolled  away  since  a  noble 
Franconian  knight  was  buried  in  the  green  island  of  Uffnau, 
which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  almost 
within  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  Alps.  That  knight  was  Ulrich 
von  Hutten,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  forsaken 
by  his  friends,  persecuted,  destitute;  but  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  short  and  brilliant  career,  did  more  than  any  man  of 
his  time,  with  the  single  exception  of  Luther,  to  liberate 
Germany  from  the  tryranny  of  the  Papal  yoke.  He  also  took 
a  prominent  part  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  classical  learn¬ 
ing,  and  in  emancipating  the  world  of  mind  from  the  iron 
bondage  in  which  it  had  for  ages  been  bound,  by  the  false 
teaching  and  useless  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  system.  All 
this  he  did,  in  spite  of  poverty,  persecution,  and  disease,  by 
the  power  of  his  eloquent  and  spirit-stirring  writings,  which, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  are  honorable  to  the  age  in  which 
they  appeared;  which  produced  an  unparalleled  effect  upon 
the  German  mind,  and  which — even  at  the  present  day — are 
deeply  interesting;  not  only  as  exhibiting  noble  and  liberal 
views  of  politics  and  religion,  far  in  advance  of  their  age, 
and  as  containing  the  most  cutting  and  effective  satires  that 
have  ever  been  penned  against  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
the  monastic  system  and  of  the  court  of  Rome;  but,  also,  as 
presenting  the  most  vivid  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  age 
in  which  they  appeared,  in  its  varied  forms  of  life  and  action. 

Few  historical  characters  exhibit  more  originality  than 
that  of  Hutten.  One  of  the  representative  men  of  his  age  and 
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nation,  he  unites  in  himself  some  of  their  noblest  features. 
Bom  at  a  crisis  when  the  European  mind,  stirred  to  its  foun¬ 
dations,  was  straining  after  a  better  and  freer  life,  but  a  life 
as  yet  imperfectly  conceived  and  comprehended,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  energetic  exponents  of  the  wants  and  aspirations 
of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  giving 
these  aspirations  a  definite  form,  and  removing  the  obstacles 
that  prevented  their  fulfillment.  A  worthy  fellow-worker 
with  Luther,  he  seconded  him  in  all  his  efforts  for  religious 
freedom;  inspired  with  the  warmest  and  most  disinterested 
love  of  liberty,  he  was,  throughout  life,  her  most  eloquent 
defender,  and,  at  last,  died  a  martyr  in  her  cause.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  she  had  a  nobler  champion;  he  offered  her  no 
mere  lip-homage,  but  acts  and  those  burning  words  that  rouse 
others  to  action.  His  exertions  were  unceasing;  his  activity 
of  thought  prodigious,  and  his  productiveness  no  less  remark¬ 
able.  During  his  short  life  he  composed  not  fewer  than  fifty 
separate  works,  one  of  which  still  ranks  as  the  national  satire 
of  Germany.  Among  them  are  editions  of  the  classics,  trea¬ 
tises  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  many  of  them  poetical,  orations, 
and  letters.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  satires.  Satire  and 
invective  were,  indeed,  at  that  time  the  prevalent  modes  of 
writing  in  Germany,  as  a  glance  at  the  literature  of  the  age 
will  show,  and  Hutten  was  led  to  adopt  them,  both  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  by  the  character  of  his  genius. 
He  pursued  them  with  his  usual  impetuosity  and  ardor,  and 
is  often  to  blame  for  his  violence  and  want  of  delicacy;  but, 
in  spite  of  these  faults — ^which,  indeed,  deform  the  writing  of 
the  greatest  men  of  that  age — ^we  are  always  obliged  to  ad¬ 
mire  his  zeal  for  truth,  his  profound  detestation  of  hypocrisy, 
and  his  ardent  love  for  liberty  and  for  his  native  country. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten  was  born  on  the  21st  of  April,  1488,  at 
the  family  Chateau  of  Steckelberg  in  Franconia.  From  the 
tenth  century,  his  ancestors  had  borne  an  honorable  name  in 
council  and  in  war;  and  held  a  high  place  among  that  Fran¬ 
conian  nobility  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  type 
of  German  chivalry.  Ulrich’s  birthplace  was  one  of  those 
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feudal  residences  of  which  he  has  left  us  the  following  vivid 
description: 

*'Our  chateaux  are  constructed  not  for  pleasure,  but  se¬ 
curity.  All  is  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  defense.  They 
are  inclosed  within  ramparts  and  ditches;  guard-rooms  and 
stables  usurp  the  place  of  apartments.  Every  where  the 
smell  of  powder,  of  horses,  of  cattle,  the  noise  of  dogs  and 
oxen ;  and,  upon  the  skirts  of  the  great  forests  that  surround 
us,  the  howling  of  wolves.  Perpetual  agitation;  constant 
coming  and  going;  while  our  gates,  open  to  all,  frequently 
admit  cut-throats,  assassins,  and  thieves.  Each  day  brings 
a  new  anxiety.  If  we  maintain  our  independence,  we  run  the 
risk  of  being  crushed  by  two  powerful  enemies;  if  we  put 
ourselves  under  the  protection  of  some  prince,  we  are  forced 
to  espouse  all  his  quarrels.  We  can  not  sally  forth  without 
an  escort.  To  go  to  the  chase,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  neighbor, 
we  must  put  casque  on  head  and  cuirass  on  breast.  Always, 
every  where,  war.” 

Some  leagues  from  the  Chateau  of  Steckelberg  stood  the 
Abbey  of  Fulda,  an  ancient  monastic  institution  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  Charlemagne  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  Its  school  was  famous;  and  to  it  Ulrich  was 
sent  when  eleven  years  of  age.  He  was  the  eldest  of  four 
children,  but,  being  of  feeble  constitution  and  delicate  frame, 
his  parents  imagined  that  he  would  find  the  Church  an  easier 
road  to  preferment  than  the  army.  At  Fulda,  Hutten  applied 
himself,  with  characteristic  ardor,  especially  to  the  study  of 
the  classical  tongues;  but  for  a  monastic  life  he  showed  no 
vocation,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  dislike  to  it  by  his  fellow- 
pupil  Crotus  Rubianus,  and  by  Ethelwolf  von  Stein,  who 
proved  a  powerful  and  steady  friend.  All  the  representations 
of  the  latter,  however,  to  the  parents  of  Hutten  were  ineffec¬ 
tual;  for  the  abbot  of  Fulda  had  discovered  the  splendid 
abilities  of  the  youthful  student,  and  wished  to  enlist  them 
in  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  result  was,  that  finding  it 
impossible  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents  and  the 
abbot,  Hutten  fied  from  Fulda,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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threw  himself  upon  the  world  to  fight  the  great  battle  of 
life.  For  a  long  time  after  this  period  he  was  dead  to  his 
family,  his  father  taking  no  notice  of  him,  and  contributing 
nothing  to  his  support 

On  leaving  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  Hutten  repaired  to 
Erfurth  and  afterwards  to  Cologne,  where  his  friend  Crotus 
Rubianus  soon  joined  him.  Cologne  was  the  most  ancient  and 
distinguished  of  the  German  universities;  but  scholasticism 
still  reigned  there  in  full  vigor,  and  the  science  of  dialectics 
was  made  the  first  object  of  Hutten’s  studies.  He  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  tired  of  the  fruitless  subtleties  and  logical  quibbles  of 
the  schoolmen,  and  betook  himself  to  the  more  congenial 
study  of  the  classics.  He  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  Ragius 
Esticampius,  who,  in  the  face  of  the  old  system,  taught  with 
the  greatest  success  the  new  science  of  the  ancient  languages 
and  literature.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the 
human  mind  was  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  fetters  of 
scholasticism;  and,  as  a  preparation  for  the  coming  struggle 
for  freedom  and  progress,  the  models  of  classic  antiquity 
were  eagerly  studied.  A  great  literary  movement  had  been 
gradually  developing  itself  in  Germany  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1503  a  society  was  formed  on 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  name  of  “Sodalitas 
Litteraria  Rhenana,”  and  met  with  great  encouragement  from 
the  fostering  patronage  of  the  princes  of  the  Palatinate.  Its 
members  did  much  to  forward  the  good  cause;  but  the  old 
system  was  not  to  be  overthrown  without  a  struggle,  and,  in 
Germany,  the  universities  proved  themselves  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  supporters  of  the  cause  of  ignorance,  and  the  most  bitter 
persecutors  of  the  partisans  of  the  new  teaching.  Like  the 
accusers  of  Socrates,  like  the  upholders  of  all  ancient  abuses, 
the  theologians  of  Cologne  brought  against  Ragius  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  being  an  innovator,  and  a  corrupter  of  youth,  and 
expelled  him  from  their  university;  upon  which  he  betook 
himself  to  Frankfort,  where  the  Margrave  of  Brandenberg 
was  about  to  found  a  university,  and  there  he  was  speedily 
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followed  by  Hutten,  who  was  received  as  one  of  the  earliest 
masters,  and  repaid  his  reception  by  his  first  poem. 

From  1506  to  1514,  Hutten  only  appears  at  long  intervals. 
He  seems  to  have  traveled  extensively  in  order  to  add  to  his 
knowledge,  visiting  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Vienna,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  During  these  travels, 
undertaken  almost  without  resources,  he  frequently  suffered 
much  distress  and  hardship.  On  the  Baltic  he  was  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  a  terrible  tempest,  and  in  Pomerania  he  was 
plundered  of  his  baggage.  Occasionally,  however,  the  charms 
of  his  conversation  procured  him  a  flattering  reception,  as  at 
Olmutz,  where  the  bishop,  after  having  hospitably  entertained 
him  for  several  days,  gave  him  at  his  departure  a  horse  and 
a  purse  of  gold.  In  1512  we  find  him  at  Pavia,  where  the 
French  were  besieged  by  the  Swiss.  His  sojourn  there  was 
a  succession  of  mishaps.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  was  regularly  besieged  by  them 
in  his  lodgings.  He  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and,  in  order  to 
die  as  became  a  poet,  composed  his  own  epitaph,  which  is 
very  beautiful.  The  town,  however,  was  at  length  taken  by 
the  Swiss,  and  Ulrich  thought  his  troubles  and  dangers  over; 
but  his  captors,  pretending  to  take  him  for  a  German  in  the 
service  of  France,  maltreated  and  plundered  him,  so  that  he 
was  glad  to  escape  with  life  from  their  hands.  He  found  a 
refuge  at  Bologna,  but  here  his  resources  entirely  failed,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  his  friend  Ethelwolf  von  Stein 
recommended  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  re¬ 
ceived  and  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and  in  his  honor  he  com¬ 
posed  one  of  his  most  elegant  Latin  poems,  which  he  was 
only  persuaded  to  publish  at  the  instance  of  his  patron.  His 
dislike  to  its  publication  is  thus  accounted  for  by  himself : 

“You  are  acquainted  with  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the 
German  nobles ;  one  would  take  them  for  centaurs  rather  than 
for  knights.  If  a  young  man  applies  himself  to  study,  they 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him  as  a  degenerate  being,  a  dis- 
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grace  to  his  family  and  to  nobility.  Thus  many  who  were 
on  the  high  road  to  learning  have  turned  back,  and  bowed  the 
neck  to  the  yoke  of  prejudice.  Are  not  we  condemned  each 
day  to  hear  these  centaurs  boast  that  they  are  the  pillars  of 
the  country,  that  in  them  alone  is  true  nobility,  and  that  they 
alone  are  fit  for  great  enterprises  both  in  peace  and  war?” 

This  expression  of  Hutten’s  sense  of  the  degradation  of 
the  German  nobility,  is  often  repeated  in  his  writings,  where 
he  reproaches  them  with  coarseness,  drunkenness,  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  one  of  his  designs  was 
to  combat  and  destroy  that  prejudice  which  considered  the 
cultivation  of  letters  a  mark  of  base  birth.  Yet  with  all  his 
appreciation  of  the  silly  and  narrow  prejudices  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nobles,  Hutten  himself  was  sufficiently  proud  of  his  own 
high  birth,  which  he  shows  with  great  naivete  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Piscator,  requesting  him  to  choose  a  wife  for  him. 
“Give  me  a  wife,”  he  says,  “young,  handsome,  well-educated, 
gay,  virtuous,  patient,  and  possessed  of  a  moderate  fortune. 
I  do  not  look  for  riches;  and,  as  to  birth,  she  will  always  be 
sufficiently  noble  if  she  is  the  wife  of  Hutten.” 

Hutten  was  now  about  to  commence  his  work,  for  which 
he  possessed  every  requisite;  for  not  only  was  he  an  admir¬ 
able  scholar  and  elegant  poet,  but  his  travels  had  given  him 
the  great  gift  of  experience.  He  had  examined  the  world 
close  at  hand,  and  knew  its  passions,  its  needs,  its  vices,  its 
aspirations.  He  knew  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  agitation,  only 
waiting  for  an  impulse  to  direct  it.  He  had  himself  suffered 
much,  and  could  appeal  to  all  who  suffered.  He  had  visited 
Rome,  and  studied  there  the  secret  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
tyranny,  and  knew  how  to  strike  at  its  heart;  and  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  strong  from  his  boyhood,  had  been  confirmed, 
enlarged,  and  purified  by  meditation  and  labor.  In  i)erson 
Hutten  was  short  and  slight,  and  his  frame  was  bent  by  early 
hardships  and  disease;  but  his  face  was  animated,  and  his 
eyes  brilliant  and  piercing.  His  personal  character  was  very 
amiable,  without  haughtiness,  and  full  of  readiness  to  oblige 
women  and  children,  and  even  the  humblest  of  men ;  while  his 
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conversation  was  instructive  and  sparkling,  and  abounded  in 
sallies  of  wit.  Such  was  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  when  a  tragical 
event  plunged  him  at  once  into  the  public  strifes  of  the  time, 
in  which  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  destined  to  be  spent. 

That  event  was  the  cowardly  assassination  of  his  cousin, 
the  youthful  Jean  von  Hutten,  (esteemed  the  flower  of  Fran¬ 
conian  chivalry,)  by  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  The  crime 
was  the  blacker,  as,  in  the  peasant  war,  the  Huttens  had 
brought  to  the  Duke’s  assistance  the  Franconian  knighthood, 
and  thus  secured  to  him  the  victory.  Jean  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  favorite  of  the  Duke,  until  the  latter  conceived  a 
guilty  passion  for  the  handsome  wife  of  the  young  knight; 
to  gratify  which  he  invited  him  to  a  hunting-party,  and,  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  forest,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand. 
Universal  indignation  was  excited  by  this  cowardly  murder; 
but  the  Duke  believed  himself  above  vengeance,  and  lived 
publicly  with  the  widow  of  his  victim.  Ulrich  von  Hutten 
was  at  this  time  (1515)  residing  at  the  Castle  of  Ems;  but 
when  he  learned  the  crime  he  at  once  determined  to  pursue 
the  murderer,  and  hastened  to  reconcile  himself  with  his 
father  previously  to  adopting  the  vengeance  of  the  family. 
He  employed  letters,  poems,  orations,  to  arouse  Germany 
against  the  criminal.  He  directed  against  him  five  Latin 
harangues  in  terms  full  of  eloquent  indignation.  He  de¬ 
manded  of  the  princes  of  the  land  that  justice  should  be  done 
upon  the  guilty,  and  declared  that  if  they  refused,  the  Hut- 
tens  would  not  hesitate  to  right  themselves.  In  addition  to 
these  orations,  Hutten  also  published  a  dialogue  entitled 
“Phalarismus,”  which  supposes  the  meeting  of  Phalaris  and 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  in  the  infernal  regions.  Phalaris 
rejoices  to  see  a  man  his  equal  in  cruelty,  and  gives  him  some 
good  lessons  in  tyranny.  These  writings  created  an  immense 
sensation  throughout  Germany,  and  Ulrich  found  himself  an 
important  political  character.  He  had,  by  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  made  his  private  wrongs  a  national  affair;  but  the 
Emperor  for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  punish  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  it  was  not  until  1519  that  vengeance  overtook 
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the  Duke.  He  was  then  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  an  army  commanded  by  Franz 
von  Sickingen,  and  in  which  Ulrich  had  the  pleasure  of  serv¬ 
ing.  This  affair  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
Hutten;  it  gave  him  a  deep  insight  into  the  politics  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  he  had  studied  from  all  points,  in  order  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  justice  upon  the  murderer  of  his  cousin. 
But  the  struggle  in  which  Hutten  earned  his  greenest  laurels 
was  that  waged  between  the  Humanists — as  the  supporters  of 
classical  learning  were  called — and  the  Scholastics,  or  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  old  system.  This  contest,  long  impending,  was 
at  length  called  into  action  almost  by  an  accident.  Jean 
Reuchlin,  the  most  learned  man  in  Germany — who  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  Latin  dictionary  and  a  Greek  grammar — ^who  first  in 
Germany  possessed  a  complete  copy  of  Homer,  and  first 
among  the  learned  men  of  Europe  attained  a  profound  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  was 
the  man  destined  to  bring  this  great  struggle  to  its  crisis. 
A  converted  Jew,  named  Pfefferkom,  had  published  a  book 
in  which  he  accused  his  former  co-religionists  of  adoring  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  of  outraging  Christ  in  the  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  manner.  This  work  was  welcomed  by  the  theologians  of 
Cologne,  and  especially  by  Hochstraten,  prior  of  the  Domini¬ 
cans,  and  inquisitor  for  the  three  ecclesiastical  electorates. 
They  insisted  that  all  Jewish  books,  excepting  the  Bible,  were 
dangerous  and  heretical,  and  demanded  from  the  Emperor 
that  they  should  be  burned.  The  Emperor  remitted  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  he  naturally  consulted 
Reuchlin,  as  the  best  authority  upon  the  subject.  Reuchlin 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Hebrew  books;  but  his  memorial, 
intended  only  for  the  eyes  of  the  Archbishop,  was  by  some 
means  communicated  to  Pfefferkom  and  the  theologians  of 
Cologne,  whose  fanaticism  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  moderation  of  Reuchlin's  memorial.  They  assailed  him 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  in  print,  to  which  he  made  a 
crushing  reply.  They  retorted,  and  he  wrote  a  second  an¬ 
swer.  He  was  then  summoned  before  the  Inquisition,  and 
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a  variety  of  procedure  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  whole 
matter  being  referred  to  the  Pope,  who  remitted  it,  with  full 
powers,  to  the  Bishop  of  Spires,  who  decided  in  favor  of 
Reuchlin,  and  found  his  opponents  liable  in  the  expenses  of 
the  suit.  In  spite  of  this,  the  theologians  of  Cologne  and 
of  the  University  of  Paris  burned  the  writings  of  Reuchlin; 
and  Hochstraten  started  for  Italy,  with  a  numerous  retinue 
and  good  store  of  money,  in  order  to  influence  the  infallible 
court  of  Rome. 

This  controversy  called  forth  a  host  of  publications  on 
each  side  of  the  question ;  and  of  these  by  far  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  was  the  “Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum,”  which  in¬ 
flicted  the  most  deadly  blow  that  had  ever  been  dealt  against 
scholasticism,  the  monastic  system,  and  the  Papacy,  and 
which,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  writer,  “gave  the  vic¬ 
tory  to  Reuchlin  over  the  begging  friars,  and  to  Luther  over 
the  court  of  Rome.”  Its  construction  is  very  simple.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  controversy  Reuchlin  had  published 
a  volume  of  letters  from  his  correspondents;  and  Ortunius, 
an  adherent  of  Hochstraten,  and  enemy  of  Reuchlin,  is  in 
like  manner  supposed  to  print  a  volume  of  epistles  addressed 
to  him  by  his  friends.  The  title  of  Reuchlin’s  volume  is, 
Epistolae  IlltLstrium  Virorum  ad  Retichlinum,  Virum  nostrae 
AEtatis  Doctissimum;  and  Ortunius,  in  ridicule  of  this  some¬ 
what  pompous  title,  is  supposed  to  entitle  his  work  Epistolae 
Obscurorum  Vivorum  ad  Ortunium.  The  foes  of  Reuchlin  and 
of  classical  learning  are  thus  made  to  represent  themselves. 
Most  of  the  letters  bear  to  be  written  by  monks  and  theo¬ 
logians,  and  a  few  by  medical  men  and  priests.  To  give 
greater  color  and  probability  to  the  work,  these  are  written 
in  bad  Latin,  the  usual  medium  of  communication  employed 
by  the  monks;  and  the  very  phrases  and  idioms  familiar  to 
these  supporters  of  scholasticism  are  most  happily  intro¬ 
duced.  These  letters  display  with  the  utmost  apparent  sim¬ 
plicity  and  candor  the  secret  history  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
their  vices,  indolence,  ignorance,  their  plots  against  Reuchlin 
and  the  Humanists,  and  their  hatred  of  all  serious  and  useful 
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instruction.  They  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  dissect  and  con¬ 
demn  themselves;  to  tear  the  vail  from  their  own  follies  and 
vices.  The  satire  is  most  savage  and  bitter;  no  quarter  is 
given,  no  mercy  shown.  It  struck  hard,  but  it  struck  home, 
and  never  did  ridicule  more  effectually  contribute  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  truth.  Such  is  the  apparent  seriousness  of  this  the 
national  satire  of  Germany,  that  several,  even  of  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed,  were  deceived  by  it;  so  much  so,  that 
a  prior  of  a  Dominican  convent  in  Brabant  bought  a  number 
of  copies,  in  order  to  present  to  his  friends,  believing  that  it 
had  been  written  in  praise  of  his  order. 

The  monks  of  Germany  were  filled  with  indignation 
against  the  epistles  and  their  authors,  and  applied  to  the  Pope 
for  a  bull  ordaining  the  burning  both  of  the  satire  and  the 
satirists — when  they  should  be  found — ^for  the  work  origin¬ 
ally  was  published  anonymously.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Hutten  is  the  author  of  by  far  the  greater  portion ;  but  some 
of  the  letters  appear  to  have  been  written  by  his  friends, 
Crotus  Rubianus  and  Hermann  Buchius.  The  first  volume  of 
the  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum,  appeared  in  1616;  and 
another  able  work,  arising  out  of  the  same  controversy,  writ¬ 
ten  before  the  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum,  but  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  1519,  is  the  Triumphus  Capinonis,  in  which  Hut- 
.  ten  celebrates  in  eloquent  verse  the  triumph  of  Reuchlin  over 
his  accusers. 

Hutten’s  extraordinary  abilities  were  not  appreciated  by 
his  own  family.  They  considered  one  of  the  most  popular 
poets  and  learned  men  of  the  day  as  a  disgrace  to  their  no¬ 
bility.  Three  courses  only  were  open  to  him  without,  in  their 
eyes,  soiling  his  nobility.  For  one  of  these — ^war — ^his  deli¬ 
cate  frame  unfitted  him;  for  another — ^the  Church — ^he  had 
early  shown  an  insuperable  dislike;  the  third  alone — ^the  law 
— remained  open.  Doctors  of  law  often  became  the  coun- 
celors  and  agents  of  princes ;  and  it  was  decided  by  the  friends 
of  Hutten  that  he  should  again  repair  to  Italy,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  legal  diploma,  which  even  a  noble  Franconian 
might  bear,  without  detracting  from  his  dignity.  He  de- 
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parted  unwillingly;  but,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  applied  himself  to  legal  studies  with  conscientious 
ardor.  But  in  vain  he  tried  to  take  an  interest  in  that  subtle 
and  perplexing  science;  and,  in  some  of  his  subsequent  works, 
he  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  reprobation  and  dislike  of  the 
civilians,  and  the  expense  and  complication  of  the  system 
which  they  had  substituted  for  the  old  laws  and  customs  of 
Germany. 

During  this  visit  to  Italy,  Hutten  witnessed,  with  strong 
indignation,  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  Papal  court. 
Almost  all  the  great  men  who  have  seen  Papal  Rome,  during 
the  period  of  its  grandeur,  have,  however,  felt  and  recorded 
the  same  impression;  few  more  strongly  than  Petrarch. 
Boccaccio,  Luther,  Hutten,  Montaigne,  Rabelais,  were  all  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  vice,  venality,  and  luxury,  which  they  wit¬ 
nessed.  At  this  period,  under  Leo  X.,  assassination,  the  most 
shameful  vices,  debauchery  of  every  kind,  and  unbridled  lux¬ 
ury,  were  rife  in  Rome;  in  every  relation  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  life,  idleness,  ignorance,  and  bad  faith,  were  commonly 
practiced;  every  thing  could  be  bought,  even  pardon  for  the 
most  infamous  crimes.  Hutten’s  sentiment  of  religion  was 
deeply  wounded,  and  his  anger  strongly  excited,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Germany  a  determined  foe  of  the  Roman  see. 

During  this  journey  to  Italy  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
signalizing  his  personal  bravery  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
sword.  One  day,  while  on  the  road  to  Viterbo,  he  heard  five 
Frenchmen  ridiculing  Maximilian,  the  German  Emperor,  and 
interfered  to  defend  him.  The  discussion  became  warm; 
words  led  to  blows ;  swords  were  drawn,  and  the  five  French¬ 
men  at  once  threw  themselves  upon  Hutten.  He,  nothing 
daunted,  received  them  gallantly — setting  his  back  against 
a  wall  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded — and  succeeded,  after 
a  severe  conflict,  in  killing  one  of  their  number,  and  putting 
the  rest  to  flight.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  Italy  with¬ 
out  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian — who  had  heard  of  his  adventures,  and  of 
his  gallant  defense  of  the  imperial  honor — made  him  a  knight. 
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and  also  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  imperial  poet  and 
orator;  and,  in  April,  1517,  the  laurel  crown  was  placed  upon 
his  brows  by  the  beautiful  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Pent- 
inger,  called  the  Pearl  of  Augsburg.  The  diploma,  conferring 
the  title  of  imperial  poet  and  orator,  is  still  preserved,  and 
from  this  time,  Hutten  takes  the  title  of  “Poeta  et  Orator,” 
and  is  represented  on  the  frontispiece  of  his  works  in  com¬ 
plete  armor,  and  with  his  brows  girt  with  laurel.  At  a  later 
period,  when  he  had  commenced  his  attacks  upon  Rome,  his 
portraits  represent  him  with  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  which  is  half  drawn  from  its  sheath. 

The  honors  conferred  upon  Hutten  by  the  Emperor,  pro¬ 
duced  a  complete  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father; 
and  Hutten  became  for  some  time  a  resident  at  the  Chateau 
of  Steckelberg.  While  there,  he  discovered,  in  the  library  of 
the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  a  manuscript  treatise  of  Laurentius  Valla 
upon  the  pretended  donation  of  Constatine  to  the  Roman  see. 
The  author  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  been  condemned  as 
a  heretic,  and  his  book  burned.  It  refutes,  with  great  elo¬ 
quence  and  learning,  the  pretended  donation,  and  Hutten 
judged  that  he  could  not  better  open  the  campaign  against 
Rome  than  by  its  publication.  It  was  printed  at  the  Chateau 
of  Steckelberg;  and  Hutten,  with  characteristic  audacity, 
prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  to  Leo  X.  This  work — ^as  we  learn 
from  himself — ^produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Luther,  and  had  a  great  influence  in  inducing  him  to 
break  entirely  with  the  court  of  Rome. 

“I  have  in  my  hands,”  he  writes  to  a  friend,  “the  Dona¬ 
tion  of  Constatine,  refuted  by  Laurentius  Valla,  edited  by 
Hutten.  Good  God!  what  ignorance  or  what  perversity  in 
that  court  of  Rome!  And  how  must  we  wonder  at  the  de¬ 
signs  of  God,  who  has  permitted  that  falsehood  so  impudent, 
gross,  and  impure,  should  prevail  during  ages,  and  should  be 
even  received  in  the  decretals,  and  among  the  articles  of 
faith,  that  nothing  might  be  a-wanting  to  the  most  monstrous 
of  monstrosities.  I  am  so  agitated,  that  I  scarcely  any  longer 
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doubt  that  the  Pope  is  truly  Antichrist.  All  agrees:  what  he 
does,  what  he  says,  and  what  he  ordains.’’ 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Hutten’s  decisive  at¬ 
tack  against  Rome  was  made  several  years  before  Luther 
took  any  determined  step  against  the  Pope;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  how  the  writings  of  Hutten  influenced  a  genius  as 
original  and  fearless,  but  more  large  and  genial  than  his 
own. 

The  year  1619  was  one  of  the  busiest  in  Ulrich’s  life.  In 
that  year  he  published  his  terrible  philippic  against  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg,  joined  the  army  that  was  to  chase  him  from 
his  dominions,  edited  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Livy,  fulmi¬ 
nated  against  Rome  and  her  legates  three  dialogues,  full  of 
energy,  eloquence,  and  sarcasm,  and  dedicated  to  Ferdinand, 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  a  work  upon  the  quarrel 
between  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
which,  like  the  treatise  of  Laurentus  Valla,  he  had  discovered 
in  the  library  of  the  Abbey  of  Fulda.  At  the  same  time,  he 
mantained  a  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  his  time;  many  of  whom  exhorted  him  to  continue  his 
efforts  against  the  corruptions  and  exactions  of  Rome.  The 
moment  appeared  favorable.  The  powerful  Archbishop  of 
Mayence  was  his  protector  and  friend.  Erasmus  assured  him 
that  Ferdinand,  the  Emperor’s  brother,  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem.  Sickingen,  the  representative  of  German 
chivalry,  offered  his  services ;  while  the  Emperor  himself  was 
on  bad  terms  with  the  Pope,  who,  in  the  contest  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire,  had  favored  the  claims  of  his  rival,  Francis  I. 
Hutten  did  not  long  hesitate,  but  with  the  war-cry,  “Jacta  est 
alea,”  (the  die  is  cast,)  which  afterwards  became  his  motto, 
threw  himself  into  the  van  of  conflict,  and  prepared  to  deal 
an  effective  blow  against  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  dangers  he  must  encounter;  but  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  freedom  he  was  prepared  to  dare  them 
all.  But  in  order  to  spare  his  family  from  the  persecutions 
which  menaced  him,  he  desired  his  parents  to  cease  all  com¬ 
munication  with  him;  and  when,  on  his  father’s  death,  the 
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succession  to  the  family  estates  opened  to  him,  he  grave  them 
up  to  his  younger  brothers.  The  latter  i)art  of  his  life  is 
complete  self-abnegation. 

The  blow  which  Hutten  meditated,  fell  heavily,  when  he 
published  his  Trias  Romana  which  was  first  written  in  Latin, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  German.  This  terrible  wound 
still  rankles  in  the  side  of  Rome.  The  satire  represents  in 
the  most  lively  and  truthful  manner  her  enormous  corrup¬ 
tions,  the  intolerable  exactions  and  insults  to  which  she  had 
subjected  Germany,  and  the  necessity  of  a  complete  and 
violent  revolution.  Whoever  would  know  to  what  lengths 
the  Papacy  dared  to  proceed,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
should  read  this  book.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in 
which  the  speakers  are  Hutten  himself  and  his  friend  Ehren- 
hold,  to  whom  Hutten  recounts  what  he  has  been  told  of  the 
court  of  Rome  by  a  traveler,  named  Vadiscus.  These  recitals 
take  the  form  of  triads,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  excla¬ 
mations  and  reflections  of  the  two  friends.  Our  limits  will 
only  permit  us  to  give  a  very  short  specimen,  which  may, 
however,  afford  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work: 

“Three  things  maintain  the  renown  of  Rome:  the  power 
of  the  Pope,  relics,  and  indulgences.  Three  things  are 
brought  from  Rome  by  those  who  go  there :  a  bad  conscience, 
a  ruined  stomach,  an  empty  purse.  Three  things  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Rome:  conscience,  religion,  faith  in  an  oath.  At 
three  things  the  Romans  laugh:  the  probity  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  the  Papacy  of  St.  Peter,  the  last  judgment.  Three  things 
abound  in  Rome:  poison,  antiquities,  empty  places.  Three 
things  are  completely  a-wanting:  simplicity,  moderation,  and 
loyalty.  Three  things  are  publicly  sold  by  the  Romans: 
Christ,  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  women.  Of  three  things 
they  have  a  horror:  a  general  council.  Church  reformation, 
and  the  progress  of  enlightenment.” 

The  Trias  Romana  created  a  vast  sensation  in  Germany, 
and  principally  contributed  to  produce  the  manifestation  of 
popular  opinion  against  the  Papal  legates,  in  1519  and  1520. 
“By  this  pamphlet,”  says  Cochlans,  “Hutten  has  made  the 
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name  of  the  Romish  court  the  most  odious  in  Germany.” 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  roused  against  its  author  the  formid¬ 
able  wrath  of  the  Papacy;  but,  ere  it  burst  upon  his  head,  he 
had  gained  a  new  title  to  it,  by  the  publication,  in  1520,  of 
several  letters,  written  by  the  most  famous  universities  of 
Europe,  as  to  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  schism 
then  existing  in  the  Church.  His  object  in  this  publication 
was  to  show  with  what  freedom  and  boldness  the  ancient 
universities  had  written  concerning  the  rights  of  the  people, 
the  emperor,  general  councils,  and  the  unlawful  pretensions 
of  the  Popes;  and  thus  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  great 
seminaries  of  learning  in  his  own  time.  Soon  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  these  letters,  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  received  a 
Papal  brief,  expressing  grief  and  astonishment,  that  such 
works  had  been  suffered  by  him  to  be  printed  within  his 
diocese,  and  almost  under  his  own  eyes;  and  further  exhort¬ 
ing  him  to  punish  the  impudence  of  a  certain  Hutten,  that 
his  chastisement  might  prove  a  warning  and  an  example  to 
others.  Upon  this,  the  Archbishop  demanded  from  Hutten  a 
promise  to  write  nothing  farther  against  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  was  promptly  refused,  and  he  then  forbade  the  read¬ 
ing  of  his  works,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

Hutten,  thus  deprived  of  his  hopes  of  finding  in  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  a  coadjutor  in  his  great  work,  hastened  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  communication  with  Luther,  whose  energetic  character 
and  language  he  admired,  and  in  whom  he  was  now  ready 
to  recognize  the  chief  of  the  Reformation.  In  1519  he  had 
offered  him  a  safe  asylum  with  Sickingen;  and  in  June,  1520, 
he  wrote  to  him,  exhorting  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  congratu¬ 
lating  him  on  his  work,  and  offering  himself  as  a  second  to 
him  in  all  his  strifes.  It  was  during  this  year  that  Luther 
burnt  the  Pope’s  bull,  and  published  his  Babylonish  Captivity, 
and  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation 
for  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 

After  this,  Hutten  repaired  to  Brabant,  where  Ferdinand 
then  held  his  court,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  his 
brother,  Charles  V.,  who  was  on  a  progress  through  his  Ger- 
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man  dominions.  But  he  soon  saw  that  the  Emperor,  thou^rh 
elected  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pope,  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  quarreling  with  him,  as  he  might  prove  useful  in  his 
contemplated  designs  upon  Italy.  Hutten,  therefore,  made 
but  a  short  stay  at  court,  especially  as  he  was  warned  that 
the  legate  had  determined  to  have  him  removed  either  by 
poison  or  the  dagger.  He  first  fled  to  Mayence,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Frankfort,  where  he  learnt  that  the  Pope  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  several  princes,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Mayence,  to  seize  him,  and  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 
At  length  the  legate  required  the  Emperor  to  put  Hutten  to 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  to  permit  the  agents  of  the  Roman 
court  to  arrest  his  person  wherever  they  might  meet  him. 
On  seeing  the  perils  which  thus  menaced  him,  and  the  danger 
of  lending  him  any  assistance,  many  of  Hutten's  friends  for¬ 
sook  him;  but  he  himself,  far  from  being  discouraged,  only 
became  more  resolute  to  defend  the  truth.  His  steady  friend, 
Franz  von  Sickingen,  the  last  representative  of  the  old 
German  chivalry — lionheart  and  arm  of  iron — offered  him,  in 
his  Chateau  of  Ebernburg,  an  impregnable  defense  against 
violence;  and  thence,  like  Luther  afterwards  at  Wartburg, 
he  continued  to  issue  works  that  stirred  the  German  heart. 
He  published  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  to  the 
Knight  von  Rotenham,  and  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In 
the  last  of  these,  he  dwells  with  much  strength  and  eloquence 
upon  the  insult  offered  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  Pope  to  the  right  of  arresting  and  carrying  in 
chains  to  Rome  a  German  knight,  a  member  of  that  body  of 
which  Charles  was  the  head.  Sickingen  sent  this  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  but  its  only  effect  was  a  promise  that  Hutten 
should  not  be  delivered  up  to  the  Papal  emissaries,  without 
being  brought  to  trial. 

Another  letter  was  written  by  the  reformer  to  the  princes, 
nobles,  and  people  of  Germany;  but  the  most  eloquent  and 
important  of  the  series  is  that  addressed  to  Frederick  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  the  resolute  protector  of  Luther,  in  which  the  whole 
controversy  between  the  Pope  and  the  free  nobles  and  people 
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of  Germany,  is  placed  in  the  clear  light  of  justice  and  liberty. 
The  whole  letter  is  admirable;  but  we  can  only  give  the  con¬ 
cluding  words  :• 

“And  now  I  fly  from  cities,  because  I  can  not  abandon 
the  truth;  I  live  in  solitude,  because  I  can  not  live  free  in 
society.  For  the  rest — I  despise  the  dangers  which  threaten 
me;  for  I  can  die,  but  I  can  not  be  a  slave.  I  can  not  endure 
with  patience  the  servitude  of  my  country.  But  one  day, 
perhaps,  I  shall  sally  forth  from  my  retreat,  I  shall  burst  into 
the  crowd,  and  cry  to  my  fellow-citizens:  ‘Who  will  live  and 
die  with  Hutten  for  liberty?*  ** 

Luther,  on  sending  this  letter  to  Spalatin,  to  transmit  to 
the  Elector,  writes:  “Good  God!  what  will  be  the  end  of  all 
these  innovations  I  I  begin  to  believe  that  the  Papacy,  hither¬ 
to  invincible,  will  be  overthrown,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
or  else  the  last  day  approaches.** 

For  a  long  time  Hutten  believed  that  a  reformation  in 
Church  and  State  might  be  brought  about  in  Germany, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  higher  classes  alone.  But 
he  now  found  that  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
great,  who  chiefly  studied  their  own  selflsh  ends.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  determined  to  address  himself  to  the  German  people; 
and,  in  1520,  published  a  German  translation  of  his  letter 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  poem,  in 
German,  having  for  title:  “Complaint  and  Warning  against 
the  excessive  anti-Christian  Power  of  the  Pope,  and  against 
the  Irreligion  of  the  Religious  Orders,  written  in  verse  by 
U.  von  H.,  poet  and  orator,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Christendom, 
and  especially  of  Germany,  his  native  country.  The  die  is 
cast.  I  have  dared  it.**  This  poem,  full  of  noble  thoughts, 
expressed  in  eloquent  language,  and  in  which  the  rhyme 
assisted  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  produced  a 
remarkable  effect  in  Germany.  The  poorest  bought  it,  the 
most  ignorant  could  comprehend  it;  and  new  editions  were 
called  for  almost  every  month. 

In  the  same  year,  1520,  so  fertile  in  the  life  of  Hutten — 
so  important  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  Hutten  trans- 
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lated  into  German  several  of  his  dialogues,  and  also  his  fa¬ 
mous  Trias  Romana,  and  published  them  with  an  affecting 
and  manly  dedication  to  Franz  von  Sickingen,  his  dear  friend 
and  steady  protector.  The  famous  Diet  of  Worms,  which 
soon  afterwards  took  place,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  tide  of  events  in  Germany.  It  forced  what  had 
hitherto  been  a  peaceful  movement,  which  promised  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  Germany  by  the  mere  power  of  the  word,  into 
violent  and  warlike  action.  The  Emperor  believed  that  the 
Pope  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his  designs  upon  Italy,  and 
therefore  sacrified  to  him,  without  a  scruple,  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  the  hopes  of  the  reformers.  Luther  was  put  to 
the  ban  of  the  empire  as  a  member  cut  off  from  the  Church 
of  God,  with  all  his  friends,  adherents,  and  protectors;  his 
writings  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and,  that  none  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  sort  might  appear  in  future,  a  strict  censorship  was 
appointed  over  the  printing  offices.  The  violence  of  this 
edict,  however,  defeated  its  own  ends;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
flames  and  the  censorship,  the  writings  of  Luther  were  every 
where  spread  abroad.  A  number  of  anonymous  writers,  too, 
appeared  to  defend  his  cause,  but  Hutten  signed  his  name  to 
the  violent  diatribe  which  he  fulminated  against  Alexander, 
the  Papal  legate,  whose  activity  and  intrigues  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  Edict  of  Worms.  During  the 
sitting  of  the  Diet  he  published  four  pamphlets,  of  which  one 
called  The  Brigands,  discusses  the  important  question  of  the 
possibility  of  a  union  between  the  nobles  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  seeing  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  from  the 
Emperor,  and  that  the  princes  were  indifferent,  timid,  or 
gained  over  by  the  Pope. 

Charles  V.,  after  having  sacrificed  Luther  to  the  Pope,  in 
order  to  make  an  enemy  the  more  to  his  political  rival, 
Francis  I.,  tried  to  enlist  in  his  service  the  talents  of  Sick¬ 
ingen,  and  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  Hutten;  and,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  them  over,  sent  his  confessor,  Glapion, 
to  the  Chateau  of  Ebernburg.  Of  this  man  Hutten  declares: 
“Never  was  there  a  greater  hypocrite;  every  thing  in  him 
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deceives — ^face,  eyes,  mouth,  speech,  gestures.  He  accommo¬ 
dates  himself  to  all  situations,  and  changes  along  with  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  This  cunning  ambassador  won  over  the  two 
friends,  probably  by  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of 
ultimately  gaining  the  support  of  the  Emperor  to  their  views. 
Sickingen  raised  an  army  of  3000  cavalry,  and  12,000  foot, 
intending  to  penetrate  by  a  bold  march  into  the  heart  of 
France;  but  the  Count  of  Nassau,  who  was  general,  insisted 
upon  first  beseiging  Mezieres.  This  was  defended  by  the 
famous  Bayard,  and  then  the  two  model  knights  of  Germany 
and  France  found  themselves  opposed.  The  result  was,  that 
the  imperialists  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retire,  and  Sick¬ 
ingen,  besides  his  other  losses,  lost  the  hope  of  attaching  the 
Emperor  by  gratitude  for  his  services. 

Soon  after  this,  Sickingen  and  Hutten,  at  the  head  of  the 
knights  of  the  Rhine,  commenced  the  war  against  the  priests; 
and,  to  further  the  cause  of  the  confederates,  Hutten  again 
took  up  his  powerful  pen,  and  again  assailed  the  pride,  avar¬ 
ice,  indolence,  and  grinding  exactions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  campaign  of  this,  the  first  war  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  opened  by  an  attack  against  the  Bishop  of  Treves. 
Sickingen,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  Bishop  and  his  allies, 
the  chateaux  of  his  friends  and  adherents  successively  taken 
and  destroyed ;  and  he  himself,  hotly  pursued,  separated  from 
Hutten,  shut  himself  in  his  Chateau  of  Landsfelt,  determined 
to  fight  to  the  last,  and  there  he  found  a  soldier’s  death  among 
the  ruins  of  his  castle. 

Hutten  now  found  himself  compelled  to  fiy  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  seek  a  refuge  in  Switzerland.  Entirely  devoid  of 
resources  by  means  of  his  generous  abandonment  of  his 
patrimony,  driven  from  his  native  country,  and  with  no  se¬ 
cure  asylum,  he  yet  refused  to  accept  a  pension  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  crowns,  offered  to  him  by  Francis  I.,  with  the  right  of 
choosing  his  own  place  of  residence.  He  could  not  bear,  even 
in  his  deep  poverty  and  distress,  to  be  a  pensioner  on  the 
bounty  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  German  Emperor.  At  the 
town  of  Basle  Hutten  was  well  received.  The  members  of 
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the  town  council,  and  the  whole  population,  pressed  around 
the  famous  but  unhappy  fugitive.  His  old  friend,  Erasmus, 
alone  stood  aloof  from  him,  as  he  always  did  from  misfortune 
and  danger,  and  entreated  him  not  to  call  upon  him  unless  he 
had  an  absolute  necessity  for  seeing  him.  Pity  that  this  great 
literary  genius  should  have  had  the  heart  of  a  selfish  coward. 
Basle  was  not,  however,  to  furnish  a  calm  retreat  to  the 
persecuted  reformer.  The  Bishop  loudly  demanded  that  he 
should  be  driven  away,  and  the  senate,  not  daring  to  resist, 
entreated  Hutten  to  leave  them  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
peace  and  his  own  personal  safety.  He  submitted,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Mulhausen,  where  the  magistrates  and  citizens  had 
been  for  some  tme  consulting  as  to  the  propriety  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  reformed  worship;  and  there,  on  the  12th  March, 
1523,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  at  the  solemn  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Romish  ritual.  At  Mulhausen,  Hutten  enjoyed 
for  a  time  much  sympathy  and  kindness,  which  soothed  the 
bitterness  of  his  patriotic  regrets,  and  made  him  forget  the 
uncertainty  of  his  position,  and  the  pains  of  the  malady 
which  was  sapping  his  strength.  But  here  he  was  struck 
by  a  barbed  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  a  former  friend,  for 
he  received  a  letter  from  Erasmus  full  of  insulting  speeches 
and  perfidious  attacks  upon  the  principal  reformers.  This 
cowardly  assault  awakened  all  his  indignation,  and  he  replied 
in  a  violent  pamphlet,  in  which  he  lashed  the  compromising, 
easy  conscience  of  the  man  who  wished  at  once  to  preserve 
his  private  life  in  peace,  and  to  send  war  in  the  world  by  his 
writings. 

But  the  exile  was  not  long  to  enjoy  a  quiet  haven.  A 
reaction  against  the  Reformation,  excited  by  the  priests,  took 
place  at  Mulhausen,  and  Hutten  found  himself  once  more 
compelled  to  seek  a  new  refuge.  This  he  found  at  Zurich, 
beside  the  great  Swiss  reformer  Zwingli,  who  thus  writes  of 
him  to  his  friend  Pirckheimer: 

“Is  this  your  terrible  Hutten,  that  destroyer,  that  con¬ 
queror?  He  who  comforts  himself  with  such  humility  and 
sweetness  towards  his  friends,  towards  children,  and  the 
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poorest  of  men !  How  can  we  believe  that  a  mouth  so  ami¬ 
able  has  raised  such  a  tempest?’’ 

But  the  strength  of  this  indomitable  and  hardly-tried  man 
was  fast  failing  him.  On  the  12th  May,  1524,  he  writes  to 
his  friend  Eoban  Hess: 

“Will  not  fate  at  length  cease  so  cruelly  to  pursue  me? 
My  only  consolation  is,  that  I  have  courage  equal  to  my  mis- 
fortunes.  Germany,  fallen  as  she  is  can  no  more  afford  me 
an  asylum:  a  voluntary  flight  has  brought  me  into  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  will  perhaps  conduct  me  further  still.  I  hope  that 
God  will  one  day  unite  the  friends  of  the  truth,  now  dispersed 
over  the  world,  and  will  humble  our  enemies.” 

Perhaps  this  good  hope  was  present  with  the  hero  to  the 
end,  and  soothed  the  bitterness  of  a  death  among  strangers, 
far  from  his  native  country,  and  from  all  he  loved  and  cher¬ 
ished. 

Zwingli  had  sent  Hutten  to  the  island  of  Uffnau,  on  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  clergyman,  who  was  skilled  in  medicine;  and 
there  he  died  on  the  29th  August,  1524,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six,  and  there  his  remains  repose.  No  monument 
marks  the  grave  of  one  of  the  noblest  champions  ever  raised 
up  to  defend  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind ;  and 
by  a  strange  caprice  of  destiny,  the  burial-place  of  the  dead¬ 
liest  foe  of  monastic  establishments  now  belongs  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Einsiedeln.  Lamentations  over  the  melancholy  and 
premature  death  of  Hutten  were  not  wanting.  Crotus  Rubi- 
anus  and  Melancthon  paid  their  tribute  of  praise  and  of 
regret,  and  his  friend  Eoban  Hess,  in  a  few  simple  words,  has 
summed  up  his  character  and  celebrated  his  virtues :  “No  one 
was  a  greater  enemy  of  the  wicked ;  no  one  a  greater  friend 
of  the  good.” 

Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  MISSIONS 
The  Missionary  Character  of  the  Scriptures 
By  Robert  Hall  Glover,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  “inter¬ 
ested  in  missions,”  nor  even  that  we  are  taking  some  part  in 
the  promotion  of  missions.  A  good  deal  of  missionary  inter¬ 
est  and  effort  falls  short  of  being  satisfactory,  because  it 
rests  upon  an  altogether  inadequate  conception  of  what  the 
missionary  enterprise  really  is.  Here  pity  for  the  people  of  mis¬ 
sion  lands,  called  forth  by  some  heart-moving  tale  of  dire  need 
or  some  instance  of  cruel  suffering,  is  not  enough,  commendable 
though  this  may  be.  Something  deeper  and  broader  is  needed 
to  constitute  a  solid  foundation  for  worthy  and  enduring 
missionary  effort. 

The  missionary  enterprise  is  no  human  conception  or 
undertaking,  no  modern  scheme  or  invention.  It  did  not 
originate  in  the  brain  or  heart  of  any  man,  not  even  of 
William  Carey,  or  the  Apostle  Paul.  Its  source  was  in  the 
heart  of  God  Himself.  And  Jesus  Christ,  God’s  Great  Mis¬ 
sionary  to  a  lost  world,  was  the  supreme  revelation  of  His 
heart  and  expression  of  His  love. 

The  one  great  fact  in  which  all  true  thoughts  of  God  must 
find  their  root  is  the  fact  of  John  3:16,  that  “God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 
This  verse  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  central  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel.  For  this 
reason  it  is  also  the  central  missionary  text.  Along  with  it 
several  other  texts  naturally  associate  themselves:  “For  God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world;  but 
that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved”  (John  3:17); 
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“God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself’  (2 
Cor.  6:19) ;  “He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins:  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world”  (1  John 
2:2). 

The  texts  just  quoted,  and  many  others  like  them,  make 
clear  the  fact  that  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world  was 
God’s  great  purpose  from  the  beginning.  “He  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  .  .  .  that  they  should  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him”  (Acts 
17:26,27).  Nay,  more,  he  came  Himself,  in  the  person  of 
His  Son,  “to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.”  The  Gos¬ 
pel  was  intended  for,  and  is  adapted  to,  every  race  and  clime 
and  condition  of  mankind.  The  enterprise  known  as  world¬ 
wide  missions,  then,  is  simply  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
divine  purpose  and  project  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Its  accomplishment  is  the  one  sublime  event  toward  which 
the  whole  creation  moves  forward,  and  which  will  constitute 
the  consummation  and  crown  of  all  God’s  dealings  with  the 
human  race. 

If  all  this  be  true,  we  should  expect  to  find  much  about 
it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  this  is  precisely  the  case. 
Throughout  the  Bible  God’s  thought  and  plan  for  the  world’s 
evangelization  are  everywhere  in  evidence.  From  cover  to 
cover  the  Bible  is  a  missionary  book,  so  much  so  that,  as 
someone  has  expressed  it,  one  cannot  cut  out  its  missionary 
significance — ^without  completely  destroying  the  book.  For, 
let  it  be  understood,  scriptural  authority  for  world-wide  mis¬ 
sions  rests  not  merely  upon  a  group  of  proof  texts,  but  upon 
the  entire  design  and  spirit  of  the  Bible  as  it  reveals  God  in 
His  relation  to  men  and  nations,  and  as  it  traces  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  His  purposes  down  through  the  ages. 

One  writer  aptly  sets  forth  the  essential  missionary  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Bible  by  describing  it  as  the  story  of  God’s 
search  for  man,  in  contrast  with  all  other  sacred  books,  which 
are  the  story  of  man’s  search  for  God.  Then  follow  these 
words:  “This  divine  search  of  the  Creator  for  His  child  be¬ 
gins  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  does  not  end  until 
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the  closing  words  of  the  Revelation.  God  himself  is  thus  seen 
as  the  first  and  greatest  missionary,  and  the  whole  Bible  as 
the  revelation  of  His  successive  outreaches  into  the  soul  of 
man.” 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  sketch  God’s  missionary  purpose 
and  plan  as  these  are  unmistakably  to  be  seen  (1)  in  germ 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  (2)  fully  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament. 

I.  The  Missionary  Idea  in  the  Old  Testament 

While  Christian  Missions  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term 
began  only  with  the  New  Testament,  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  missionary  idea  is  to  be  found  all  through 
the  Old  Testament. 

In  His  very  first  dealings  with  Adam  and  Eve  as  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  human  race,  God  revealed  His  world-wide 
design.  He  said  to  them,  **Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth”  (Gen.  1:28).  To  Noah,  when  the  race 
was  given  a  fresh  start,  identically  the  same  charge  was  re¬ 
peated  (Gen.  9:1).  Diffusion  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  was 
God’s  thought.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  history  of  men, 
God’s  creatures,  has  ever  since  been  one  long  and  persistent 
effort,  whether  ignorantly  or  wilfully,  to  evade  or  thwart 
that  divine  purpose. 

This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  account  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  as  given  in  the  eleventh  of  Genesis.  Here  we  find 
a  people  not  aiming  to  reach  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  say¬ 
ing  one  to  another,  “Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,, 
whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven;  and  let  us  make  us  a 
name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.”  Observe  here  that  the  very  thing  God  desired  done 
was  the  thing  they  set  to  work  explicitly  to  defeat.  And 
more  than  this.  For  it  was  God’s  design,  even  although  not 
yet  clearly  revealed,  to  make  the  human  race  and  its  redemp¬ 
tion  the  means  of  glorifying  His  Son,  that  His  Name  should 
be  exalted  above  every  name.  But  they  said,  “Let  us  make 
us  a  name.”  Here  was  revealed  thus  early  that  spirit  of 
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self-love  and  self-seeking  which  has  ever  since  dominated 
men  and  nations,  and  which  has  opposed  and  hindered  the 
working  out  of  His  missionary  purpose  and  the  bringing  in 
of  the  universal  dominion  and  glory  of  Christ.  And  so  God 
had  to  interpose,  confound  their  language,  and  upset  their 
ambitious  plans.  “So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth;  and  they  left  off  to 
built  the  city.” 

Next,  we  see  God  choosing  a  man,  a  family,  a  nation — 
Abraham  and  his  Jewish  descendants.  But  with  what  pur¬ 
pose?  Was  it  to  lavish  upon  them  an  exclusive  and  selfish 
affection,  regardless  of  all  others?  No,  but  rather  that  they 
should  be  His  channel  of  blessing  to  the  whole  world:  “In 
thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed”  (Gen. 
12:3).  This  promise,  with  its  revealed  purpose  of  election, 
was  later  repeated  twice  to  Abraham  (Gen.  18:18;  22:17, 18), 
and  reasserted  to  Isaac  (Gen.  26:2-4)  and  to  Jacob  (Gen. 
28:12-14). 

The  same  intimation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  divine  message 
through  Moses  to  Israel  at  Sinai :  “Now  therefore,  if  ye  will 
obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall 
be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people:  for  all  the 
earth  is  mine :  And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  an  holy  nation”  (Ex.  19:5, 6). 

Professor  Carver,  commenting  upon  these  words,  says: 
“They  must  not  forget  that  all  the  earth  is  His  and  all  its 
X)eople.  If  He  takes  this  one  tribe  to  His  heart  for  the  time 
it  is  not  to  forget  the  rest,  but  to  do  good  to  all.  His  aim  is 
that  Israel  shall  serve  Him  as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  nation 
set  apart  to  prophetic  service.  But  when  the  priest  and  the 
prophet  are  a  nation,  the  people  for  whom  they  minister 
and  to  whom  they  prophesy  are  the  other  nations.” 

But,  alas,  the  Jews  stumbled  at  the  divine  purpose,  failed 
to  discern  the  meaning  of  God’s  election  of  them  as  His  serv¬ 
ant  nation,  and  selfishly  monopolized  what  was  designed  for 
the  good  of  all  humanity.  Consequently,  God  had  to  lay  that 
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nation  aside  for  the  time  as  a  failure.  The  whole  story  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  history. 

As  for  Abraham  himself,  he  stands  out  as  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Old  Testament  characters  who  were  striking  examples 
of  missionary  spirit  and  effort.  In  him  began  a  long  proces¬ 
sion  of  missionaries  which  has  now  covered  4,000  years  of 
time.  His  divine  call  (Gen.  12:1)  furnishes  a  worthy  model 
for  that  of  any  modern  missionary,  while  his  heroic  rescue  of 
the  victims  of  King  Chedorlaomer’s  raid  (Gen.  14:1-16)  and 
his  importunate  pleading  for  sinful  Sodom  (Gen.  18:22-33). 
are  fine  instances  of  missionary  zeal,  courage  and  devotion. 

Joseph,  too,  was  a  great  missionary,  sent  by  God  down 
to  heathen  Egypt,  and  used  of  Him  for  the  physical  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  millions  of  that  nation  and  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  Moses  we  see  a  true  missionary  leader,  trained  and 
disciplined  by  God  for  a  great  and  difficult  undertaking 
which  called  for  his  renouncing  wealth,  social  position  and 
worldly  pleasure,  and  giving  himself  in  unselfish  abandon  to 
the  service  of  those  who  sorely  tried  his  spirit  and  ill  requited 
his  devotion.  Like  the  other  Old  Testament  prophets  and 
leaders,  he  saw  only  dimly  what  the  New  Testament  clearly 
reveals  of  the  fullness  of  God’s  grace  to  all  mankind;  and 
yet  something  of  the  extent  of  the  divine  purpose  was  made 
known  to  him  by  God  in  the  words:  “As  truly  as  I  live,  all 
the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord”  (Num. 
14:21). 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  world-wide  reach  of 
God’s  purposes  of  grace.  Examples  of  His  beneficence  to¬ 
ward  those  outside  the  Jewish  fold  are  furnished  by  the  in¬ 
cidents  connected  with  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  with 
which  Jesus  rebuked  the  pride  of  His  fellow  townsfolk  of 
Nazareth  (Luke  4:25-27).  A  Gentile  widow  of  Zarephath 
is  chosen  by  God  to  house  and  feed  His  servant  Elijah  in  a 
time  of  famine  (1  Kings  17:9),  while  Naaman  the  Syrian,  of 
Damascus,  is  mercifully  healed  of  his  leprosy  through  the 
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ingenuous  testimony  of  a  captive  Jewish  maid  and  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  6). 

Beautifully  suggestive  also  of  the  breadth  of  God’s  sover¬ 
eign  love  is  the  inclusion  of  Rahab  of  Jericho  and  Ruth 
the  Moabitess,  both  Gentile  women  outside  the  covenant,  in 
the  ancestral  line  of  the  Messiah  King.  The  same  spirit 
breathes  in  the  prayer  with  which  Solomon  dedicated  the 
temple,  when  he  made  request  in  behalf  of  “a  stranger  that 
is  not  of  thy  people  Israel,  when  he  shall  come  out  of  a  far 
country  for  thy  name's  sake.  .  .  .  Hear  thou  in  heaven,  thy 
dwelling  place,  and  do  according  to  all  that  the  stranger 
calleth  to  thee  for;  that  all  peoples  of  the  earth  shall  know 
thy  name  to  fear  thee”  (1  Kings  8:41, 43).  And  the  divine 
response  was:  “I  have  heard  thy  prayer  and  thy  supplication 
that  thou  hast  made  before  me”  (1  Kings  9:3). 

The  book  of  Esther  is  a  fascinating  missionary  narrative. 
It  presents  a  young  woman  by  nature  identified  with  a  cap¬ 
tive  and  condemned  race,  but  by  a  gracious  providence  ele¬ 
vated  to  royal  position  and  privilege.  Her  attention  is  called 
to  the  imminent  peril  and  inevitable  doom  of  her  nation  un¬ 
less  speedy  succor  is  forthcoming.  But  the  only  human  possi¬ 
bility  of  help  plainly  lies  with  herself  and  involves  tremen¬ 
dous  risk.  A  momentous  question  confronts  her.  Will  she 
have  regard  to  her  own  safety,  comfort  and  advantage,  and 
shut  her  eyes  to  the  need  of  others?  Or  will  compassionate 
concern  for  helpless  and  doomed  humanity  conquer  all  selfish 
considerations  and  impel  her  to  attempt  a  rescue?  As  she 
seriously  faces  these  alternatives,  not  perhaps  without  a 
struggle,  right  decision  comes,  and  with  it  the  strength  and 
courage  needed.  She  flings  herself  into  the  breach,  regard¬ 
less  of  all  cost  and  danger  to  herself,  and  by  her  heroic 
action  saves  a  whole  nation.  It  is  a  thrilling  missionary 
romance,  the  application  of  which  to  Christians  today,  and 
particularly  to  talented  and  privileged  Christian  youth,  is  so 
obvious  as  to  need  no  words  to  enforce  it. 

Passing  on  to  the  Psalms,  we  find  them  pervaded  by  the 
missionary  spirit  and  outlook.  Throughout  this  ancient  book 
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of  praise  there  is  a  constant  anticipation  of  a  King  who  is  to 
reign  in  righteousness,  and  whose  dominion  is  to  extend  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  Among  the  Psalms  which  are 
peculiarly  marked  by  a  world-wide  vision  are  the  2d,  22d, 
47th,  50th,  67th,  72d,  and  96th.  Take  for  example  Psa.  2 :8 — 
“Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  in¬ 
heritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pos¬ 
session.”  Or  note  Psa.  67,  the  first  verse  of  which  reads: 
“God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us;  and  cause  his  face  to 
shine  upon  us.”  How  selfish  that  prayer  would  be  if  it 
stopped  there!  But  it  does  not  stop  there,  but  goes  on  to 
reveal  the  missionary  motive  of  such  prayer  and  the  result 
of  its  being  answered — “that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon 
earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations”  (v.  2).  And  its 
last  verse  is  a  beautiful  prophecy — “God  shall  bless  us;  and 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  him.” 

Then  there  is  Psa.  72,  with  its  glowing  prophetic  picture 
of  Christ’s  glorious  coming  kingdom,  of  which  Solomon’s  was 
a  type — “He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  “All  nations 

shall  call  him  blessed . And  blessed  be  his  glorious  name 

forever:  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  glory” 
(w.  8, 17, 19). 

But  perhaps  the  richest  missionary  teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  to  be  found  in  the  prophets,  where  a  world¬ 
wide  outlook  is  always  clearly  recognizable,  even  when  the 
central  message  relates  to  Israel.  The  following  are  only  a 
few  among  many  passages  which  might  be  cited : 

“There  is  no  God  else  beside  me;  a  just  God  and  a  Sav¬ 
iour;  there  is  none  beside  me.  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth:  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is 
none  else”  (Isa.  45:21, 22).  “I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the 
end  of  the  earth”  (Isa.  49:6).  “The  Lord  hath  made  bare 
His  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations;  and  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God”  (Isa.  52:10). 
“For  mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all 
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people”  (Isa.  66:7).  “At  that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusalem 
the  throne  of  the  Lord;  and  all  the  nations  shall  be  gathered 
unto  it,  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  Jerusalem”  (Jer.  3:17). 
“For  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea”  (Hab.  2:14). 
“And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come”  (Hag.  2:7).  “And  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the 
heathen:  and  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea, 
and  from  the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  (Zech. 
9:10).  “For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my 
name,  and  a  pure  offering :  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among 
the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts”  (Mai.  1:11). 

Two  of  the  prophets,  Jonah  and  Daniel,  stand  out  as  being 
themselves  missionaries.  The  prophecy  of  Jonah  is  a  for¬ 
eign  missionary  book,  designed  to  show  that  God  is  the  God 
of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews.  It  was  written  as  a 
reproof  to  Israel  in  the  picture  it  presents  of  a  great  heathen 
city  heeding  God’s  call  to  repentance  in  contrast  to  Israel, 
favored  and  blessed  of  God  above  other  nations,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  and  hardening  its  heart  against  Him.  The  story  is 
also  a  fine  illustration  of  God’s  tender  concern  for  the  heathen 
and  His  patience  in  dealing  with  them.  Incidentally  it  fur¬ 
nishes  an  instance  of  a  runaway  missionary,  whose  bad  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  followed  by  all  too  many 
in  modern  times.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Jonah 
finally  came  in  line  and  became  an  obedient  and  successful 
missionary. 

Daniel  was  another  great  foreign  missionary,  whose  di¬ 
vinely  given  commission,  like  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  took 
him  before  kings  and  rulers.  He  witnessed  for  God  in  the 
courts  of  four  successive  heathen  monarchs,  and  so  effec¬ 
tively  as  to  lead  them  to  recognize  and  proclaim  his  God  to 
be  the  most  high  God,  whose  kingdom  was  universal  and  ever¬ 
lasting.  He  and  his  fellow  Jews  of  the  Captivity  and  the 
later  Dispersion  were  theistic  missionaries  among  the  peoples 
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of  the  East,  as  well  as  of  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa,  right  down  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  outline  the  missionary  idea 
through  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  have  seen  in 
every  part — in  the  books  of  Moses,  the  historical  books,  the 
Psalms  and  the  prophets — God’s  great  missionary  purpose 
and  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  and  the  final  kingdom  of 
His  Son.  “The  whole  Old  Testament  lives  in  a  missionary 
atmosphere,  and  is  vivified  with  the  love  of  the  God  of  the 
whole  earth  for  all  His  children.” 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  April-June  number) 
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A  SYLLABUS  OF  STUDIES  IN  HERMENEUTICS 

(Continued  from  the  Octoher-December  number,  19 3 U 

II.  Historical  Sketch 

Brief  historical  outlines  of  the  development  of  Biblical 
Hermeneutics  are  found  in  several  of  the  standard  texts  on 
this  science.*  These  writers  agree  that  Hermeneutics  as  a 
formulated  science  had  no  existence  before  the  Reformation. 
Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  a  newcomer  in  the  family  of 
subjects  constituting  Theological  Encyclopedia  and  Method¬ 
ology.  However,  principles  claimed  to  have  hermeneutical 
value,  howbeit  fraught  with  destructive  elements,  emerged 
in  the  third  century  and  with  accretions  during  the  following 
centuries  persist  today. 

Cellerier  divides  the  historical  development  of  Hermeneu¬ 
tics  into  eight  periods.  As  it  is  advantageous  in  this  study  to 
give  consideration  only  to  the  governing  principles  of  systems 
that  have  had  a  marked  effect  upon  Biblical  interpretation, 
details  of  some  of  these  periods  which  did  not  seriously 
change  the  trend  of  the  science  will  not  receive  more  than 
cursory  mention.  It  is  of  prime  importance,  however,  to 
note  the  sources  and  following  development  of  systems  that 
have  made  permanent  contributions,  destructive  as  well  as 
constructive,  to  methods  which  are  defended  and  employed 
by  their  respective  endorsers  up  to  the  present  moment. 

First  Period.  This  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 
During  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  “Herme- 

*Works  to  which  I  refer  more  frequently  than  other  texts,  namely,  Biblical 
Hermeneutics  by  Terry  and  Manuel  d*  Hermeneutique  by  Cellerier,  trace 
the  outline  of  this  history.  I  am  indebted  to  these  comments,  besides 
material  on  the  subject  in  general  ecclesiastical  histories,  for  the  factual 
matter  in  this  section  of  the  Syllabus.  Responsibility  for  the  interpretative 
comments  on  these  historical  facts  is  mine. 
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neutics  did  not  exist,  and  could  not  exist.”  Several  reasons 
contributed  to  this  state.  The  church  was  harrassed  by 
persecutions,  having  little  time  for  speculation  in  the  realm 
of  interpretative  thought.  “The  Church  of  this  era  was, 
moreover,  so  near  to  the  time  of  the  preaching  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  and  of  the  publication  of  their  writings,  that  these  were 
sufficiently  perspicuous  and  fully  explained  by  the  oral  tra¬ 
ditions  so  carefully  sought  for  at  that  time.”  A  questionable 
system  of  interpretation  is  demanded  only  when  there  is  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  application  of  the  plain  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  sound  system  of  hermeneutics  is  essential  to 
counteract  such  methods.  The  fact  that  an  elaborate  system 
of  interpretation  was  not  needed  in  the  immediate  post- 
Apostolic  period  is  of  important,  nay  determining,  signific¬ 
ance.  It  was  an  indication  that  Apostolic  authority  had  not 
in  the  main  been  abandoned,  although  here  and  there  depar¬ 
tures  from  the  truth  were  beginning  to  be  manifested. 

Second  Period.  In  the  Patristic  Age  which  followed, 
far-reaching  departures  from  former  beliefs  were  introduced. 
These  changes  were  engendered  by  the  rise  of  a  scientific 
spirit,  encouraged  largely  by  philosophizing  theologians  of 
the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  whose  methods  of  in¬ 
terpretation  had  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  mode  of 
allegorizing  promulgated  by  Philo  and  the  Jewish  school. 
Origen  emerges  as  the  most  important  figure  of  this  period. 
A  product  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  he  possessed  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  ability  for  sustained  mental  labor.  This  indus¬ 
triousness  coupled  with  a  remarkable  memory  won  for  him 
a  reputation  for  scholarship.  Like  many  scholastics,  how¬ 
ever,  he  lacked  the  ability  to  think  straight.  His  system  of 
interpretation  constantly  exhibits  the  fact  that  he  ignored 
fundamental  laws  of  logic.  He  had  been  trained  in  a  phil¬ 
osophy  developed  by  the  eclectic  mode  as  taught  by  Clement, 
rector  of  the  school,  and  the  new  Platonic  system  founded  by 
Ammonius  Saccus,  his  preceptor.  Mosheim  says:  “He  held 
that  all  things  that  exist,  whether  corporeal  or  void  of  gross 
matter,  emanated  eternally  from  God,  the  source  of  all 
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things.  This  first  principle  of  the  new  Platonic  school,  derived 
from  Egyptian  wisdom  .  .  .  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of 
Origen’s  philosophy.”*  Finding  much  in  the  literal  state¬ 
ments  of  Scripture  that  was  repugnant  to  his  adopted 
philosophy,  he  introduced  three  principles  of  interpretation 
by  which  he  attempted  to  harmonize  the  Bible  to  his  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas,  always,  it  is  needless  to  say,  at  the  expense  of 
the  former.  The  very  character  of  the  principles  themselves 
provided  for  this.  These  were: 

(1)  The  divinity  of  the  Bible,  Because  it  is  divine  it 
cannot  contain  anything  unworthy  of  God.  This  statement 
is  innocent  enough,  and  would  meet  with  general  agreement 
of  believers  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  He  qualified 
this,  however,  by  saying  that  the  Bible  taken  in  its  plain  lit¬ 
eral  sense  contains  much  that  is  unworthy  of  God,  much  that 
is  false  and  misleading.  Therefore  human  reason,  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  philosophy,  must  be  the  judge  as  to  what 
and  what  is  not  worthy  of  God  in  the  Scriptures.  What  is 
thus  found  to  be  unworthy  must  be  changed  by  interpretor^ 
tion  to  something  consonant  with  what  he  considered  to  be 
worthy  of  God.  Thus  the  divine  authority,  governing  the 
revelation  as  transmitted  through  the  sacred  writers,  was 
nullified  in  the  passages  thus  revised. 

(2)  Mvltiple  sense  of  the  Bible.  To  allow  for  ample 
latitude  in  carrying  out  his  desire  to  bring  the  Scriptures 
into  harmony  with  his  philosophy,  Origen  adopted  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  double  sense  in  Scripture,  passed  on  to  him  by 
Clement  from  the  teaching  formerly  developed  by  the  Phari¬ 
sees  and  Essenes.  To  this  doctrine  he  committed  himself  un¬ 
reservedly,  elaborating  it  into  a  system  which  included  four 
categories,  viz.:  ** grammatical,  moral,  analogical  or  mystu 
cal,  and  allegorical.**  Under  a  method  which  allowed  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  various  meanings,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  a  Scripture  might  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything  but 
the  true  intent  of  the  sacred  author.  To  preserve  the  funda- 


*Historical  Commentaries  on  the  State  of  ChrisUanity.  Tr.  James  Murdock. 
Vol.  II.,  p.  150. 
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mentals  of  his  philosophy  at  any  cost,  he  threw  logic  to  the 
winds  and  distorted  plain  statements  of  revelation  to  fit  his 
notions  as  to  what  is  worthy  of  God.  On  this  Cellerier  com¬ 
ments  as  follows:  “The  principle  of  multiple  sense  .  .  .  has 
little  respect  for  the  Scripture,  inasmuch  as  it  delivers  them 
over  to  the  imagination  and  caprice  of  the  interpreter,  that 
is,  to  the  fancies  and  whims,  which  they  ought  to  control.” 
The  great  infiuence  of  Origen’s  writings  resulted  in  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  of  this  method  which  was  modified  and  in 
some  respects  amplified  during  the  succeeding  centuries.  The 
disastrous  effects  resulting  from  its  use  will  be  pointed  out 
more  fully  in  a  later  section  of  the  Syllabus.  Suffice  it  to 
say  at  this  point  that  there  are  many  theologians  claiming 
orthodxy  today  who  defend  the  general  principles,  here  out¬ 
lined,  in  the  interest  of  a  philosophizing  theology  which  em¬ 
bodies  an  unscriptural  world  view  and  curtailments  of  other 
vital  and  legitimate  elements  of  the  theology  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

(3)  The  Mystic  Force  of  the  Bible.  Another  principle 
which  survived  only  amongst  extremists,  was  that  the  Bible, 
as  a  book,  possessed  a  mystical  force  which  exerted  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  those  who  read  it  whether  they  understood  what 
they  read  or  not.  This  idea  may  be  disposed  of  with  two 
quotations,  viz.:  “This  was  a  pious,  but  dangerous  super- 
stitution”  (Cellerier);  “It  is  pious  nonsense”  (Scofield). 
Although  attempts  to  formulate  rules  of  interpretation  did 
not  result  in  anything  approaching  a  true  system  of  her¬ 
meneutical  laws,  the  destructive  method  of  allegorizing  plain 
statements  of  Scripture  secured  a  strong  foothold  which  has 
never  been  entirely  dislodged  from  the  formal  theologies  of 
the  various  Christian  faiths.  To  whatever  extent  it  has  been 
employed  it  has  been  a  blight  upon  hermeneutical  progress 
and  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  understanding  of  the  divine 
revelation. 

In  order  to  put  his  system  into  practical  use  Origen  form¬ 
ulated  seven  rules  which  resulted  in  replacing  the  authority 
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of  the  Word  of  God  with  human  judgment.  Of  the  seven 
rules  the  first  two  only  will  be  cited  here: 

**Rtile  I.  When  the  words  of  any  passage  in  either  Testa¬ 
ment  afford  a  good  sense,  one  worthy  of  God,  useful  to  men, 
and  accordant  with  truth  and  sound  reason, — ^this  must  be 
considered  a  sure  sign  that  the  passage  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
literal  and  proper  sense.  But  whenever  anything  absurd, 
false,  contrary  to  sound  reason,  useless,  or  unworthy  of  God, 
will  follow  from  a  literal  interpretation,  then  that  interpre¬ 
tation  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  only  moral  and  mystical  senses 
are  to  be  sought  for.”  **Rule  II.  Consequently,  that  portion 
of  sacred  history,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
which  narrates  things  probable,  consonant  to  reason,  com¬ 
mendable,  honest,  and  useful,  must  be  supposed  to  state  facts, 
and  of  course  must  be  understood  literally.  But  that  portion 
of  sacred  history  which  states  actions  or  events  that  are 
either  false,  or  absurd,  or  unbecoming  of  God  and  holy  men, 
or  useless  or  puerile,  must  be  divested  of  all  literal  meaning, 
and  be  applied  to  moral  and  mystical  things  in  both  the 
spiritual  worlds.”®  These  are  high-sounding  words  which 
have  misled  the  unthinking  all  down  the  centuries  since  they 
were  penned.  The  fallacy  underlying  these  propositions  is  that 
the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the  divine  dis¬ 
closures  is  to  be  judged  by  the  finite  mind.  Much  of  the 
plain  and  didactic  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  is  repugnant 
to  man,  just  as  these  were  repugnant  to  Origen’s  philosophy. 
Under  this  dangerous  authority  of  reason  changes  in  the 
plain  intent  of  the  Scriptures  came  in  like  a  flood,  originated 
and  fostered  by  Origen  and  his  followers.  It  is  one  thing  to 
properly  interpret  a  Scripture  allegory.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  allegorize  a  plain  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,”  violating 
thereby  all  the  laws  governing  the  transmission  of  thought. 

During  the  next  century  after  the  introduction  of  this 
system,  Augustine,  adopting  the  allegorizing  method,  added 
to  the  “practice  of  interpretation”  (no  real  science  of  her- 


‘Mosheim.  Historical  Commentaries  on  the  State  of  Christianity.  Tr.  James 
Murdock,  pp.  181,  182,  Vol.  II. 
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meneutics  yet  existed)  three  elements,  namely:  (1) 
qtuUifications  necessary  to  the  interpreter;  (2)  the  analogy 
of  faith;  and  (3)  the  authority  of  tradition**  These  three 
propositions  at  first  made  slow  progress.  The  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  come  up  for  fuller  discussion  in  the  later  divisions  of  the 
study.  The  latter  became  one  of  the  dominating  principles 
in  the  church  of  the  following  period. 

Third  Period.  The  Middle  Ages.  The  Church  developed 
the  errors  introduced  in  the  former  period.  The  authority 
of  an  extra-Biblical  tradition  became  strongly  intrenched. 
Under  this  authority  all  the  abuses  in  the  Church  of  the 
times,  the  adoption  of  dogmas  of  pagan  origin,  and  other 
perversions  of  Christianity  were  justified.  There  could  be 
no  progress  toward  a  true  hermeneutical  science  in  this  age. 

Fourth  Period.  The  Reformation.  This  movement 
“was  destined  to  exercise  and  did  exercise,  an  immense  in¬ 
fluence  on  Hermeneutics.”  In  fact,  it  is  in  this  period  that 
a  true  science  of  hermeneutical  principles  had  its  beginning. 
Three  new  principles  were  generally  accepted,  namely: 

(1)  Theopneusty.  Inspiration  of  the  Scripture  “taken  in 
its  absolute  sense.”  But  Bannerman  wrote:  “Within  the 
pale  of  the  Protestant  Church  there  soon  emerged  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  which  has  subsisted  with  growing  divergence 
ever  since.  The  one  principle  of  the  singular  and  supreme 
authority  of  Scripture  found  its  natural  expression  in  the 
views  of  Calvin  and  his  followers  in  the  Reformed  Churches, 
with  respect  to  inspiration.”’  The  return  to  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  opened  the  way  for  the  recognition  that  the 
Bible  is  a  self-interpreting  book.  It  opened  the  way  for  the 
development  of  the  principles  which  resulted  from  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

(2)  The  Analogy  of  Faith.  “This  principle,  according  as 
it  is  explained  and  applied,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  error,  or 
of  truth.  It  is  very  much  like  reposing  on  a  treacherous 


Quoted  by  Cellerier  from  Bannerman  on  Inspiration,  p,  135. 
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wheel,  which  is  ready  to  run  either  way.  Nevertheless  it 
merits  all  confidence,  so  long  as  we  take  for  the  rule  of  faith 
the  uniform  teaching  of  Scripture.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
we  take  the  faith  of  the  Church  or  official  doctrinal  sjrmbols 
for  the  rule  of  faith,  and  apply  it  in  theory,  or  in  fact,  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  guilty  of  the  fallacies 
of  petitio  principii  and  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  This  would 
be  the  death  of  all  examination,  and  of  all  Hermeneutics,  and 
of  all  exegesis.  Undisguised  Popery  could  not  be  worse.”* 
Although  Augustine  first  mentions  this  principle  there  could 
be  no  progress  in  its  use  until  the  church  had  thrown  off  the 
shackles  of  traditionalism.  “With  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  Century  the  mind  of  Germany  and  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  states  broke  away  from  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  appealed  to  as 
the  written  revelation  of  God,  containing  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  justification  by  faith  was 
magnified  against  priestly  absolution  and  the  saving  meri¬ 
toriousness  of  works.”®  This  freedom  to  study  the  Scriptures 
inductively,  resulting  in  the  formularies  which  became  chrys- 
talized  as  controversy  arose,  has  not  survived  to  any  such 
extent  as  the  truth  demands.  Amongst  a  great  many  church¬ 
men  there  has  been  the  tendency  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Reformation  creeds  as  constituting  the  analogy  of  faith 
by  which  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted,  instead  of 
being  conformed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  teaching.  In 
view  of  this  it  needs  to  be  said  that  no  short  credal  state¬ 
ment  does  or  can  exhaust  the  wealth  of  Scripture  truth,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  does  any  group  of  exegetes  hold  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  what  measure  of  truth  is  embedded  in  the  creeds, 
on  the  other  hand.  The  Spirit-led  believer  has  the  God- 
bestowed  freedom,  within  the  confines  of  revealed  truth,  to 
enter  every  room  of  the  revelatory  structure  and  make  him¬ 
self  at  home  in  all  the  counsel  of  God.  To  deny  him  this  on 
the  grounds  of  a  so-called  Protestant  traditionalism  is  no  better 


*CeIWrier.  Man.  d*  Her.  p.  17. 
•Terry.  Bib.  Her.  p.  47. 
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in  principle  than  the  withholding  of  the  right  under  the 
Roman  Church  traditionalism.  Such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  however,  that  this  denial  of  the  right  of  such 
freedom  is  frequently  voiced  by  those  who  are  jealous  for  the 
limitations  of  the  creeds.  In  connection  with  the  vital  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Scripture,  a  discerning  writer  has  said :  “For  ortho¬ 
doxy,  let  us  observe,  is  not  my  ‘doxy’  or  the  other  fellow’s 
‘doxy.’  It  is  what  it  is,  viz.:  sound  or  right  teaching  cwcord- 
ing  to  the  Scriptures  and  inspiration,  the  guarantee  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  like  a  flaming  sword,  turns  every  way  on  an  approach 
to  Scripture.  Those  who  attack  the  Bible,  if  they  had  vision 
enough  to  perceive  it,  are  always  hound  to  fail  in  carrying 
the  assault.  This  (from  a  philosophical  standpoint)  explains 
why  the  modernist  so  often  takes  refuge  in  affixing  stupid 
and  unmeaning  labels  on  those  who  challenge  him  to  show 
that  the  claims  of  Scriptures  are  not  worthy  of  the  highest 
credence.”*®  This  also  precisely  explains  why  the  creedal 
limitationist  attaches  stupid  labels  on  those  who  do  not  fol¬ 
low  the  traditionalism  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  Patristic 
age  and  insist  on  going  back  to  take  a  stand  with  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  The  frequently  repeated  label  is,  one  is  devoid  of  “schol¬ 
arship”  if  one  does  not  accept  this  traditionalism.  One  may 
know  all  the  quirks  and  turns  of  it,  but  to  take  one’s  stand 
instead  with  the  source  of  Truth,  is  unscholarly. 

(3)  The  Comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture.  “The 
Reformation,  while  rendering  Hermeneutics  more  intellectual, 
more  logical,  and  more  Biblical,  enabled  interpreters  to  derive 
more  benefit,  than  their  predecessors  had  done,  from  the 
Bible  itself,  by  the  method  of  comparing  its  different  por¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Suffice  it  to  remark  that  this  new  tendency,  to 
compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,  did  more  than  an3d;hing 
else  to  prepare  a  conscientious  and  logical  exegesis,  and  began 
the  work  of  placing  Hermeneutics  upon  its  true  founda- 
tion.”“  This  comparative  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  included 


‘'Amos.  The  Vital  Challenge  of  Biblical  Certitude,  p.  XIX. 
**CeI16rier.  Man.  d*  Her.  p.  17. 
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as  a  fundamental  principle  of  Biblical  interpretation  by  all 
standard  works  on  Hermeneutics.  An  elaboration  of  it  will 
be  made  in  a  later  section,  entitled,  'Tour  Fundamental  Rules 
of  Interpretation.” 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  contirmed  in  the  April-June  number) 

o  o  o 

The  Church  in  the  World !  Did  not  the  Founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  announce  that  He  would  build  His  Church  upon  a 
Rock?  Did  He  not  emphatically  render  the  Divine  Assurance 
that  He  would  be  with  it  unto  the  end  of  days?  Did  He  not 
also  declare  that  the  Gates  of  Hades  should  not  prevail 
against  it?  No  devout  student  of  His  Teaching  would  ever 
question  the  fact  that  Christ  foresaw  a  long  line  of  unbroken 
and  faithful  witness  to  Himself  throughout  the  Ages.  Nor 
can  any  but  the  most  prejudiced  critic  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  question  the  fact  that  He  regarded  His  own  personal 
and  visible  Return  as  that  event  which  should  close  the 
present  dispensation  of  His  Church’s  Witness  and  usher  in 
beneath  His  Supreme  and  Glorious  Rule  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Men  may  confuse  the  visible  and  the  invisible  Church;  they 
may  ignorantly  confound  the  outward  and  professing  with 
the  inward  and  believing,  but  the  day  is  most  assuredly  ap¬ 
proaching  when  God  shall  have  accomplished  the  number  of 
His  Elect.  .  .  .  Then,  unfolded  to  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  Angles  and  the  redeemed,  will  be  the  story  of  the  One, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church — ^the  Bride  of  Christ. 

— Amos.  The  Church  or  the  World,  p.  106. 
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Peloubet’s  Select  Notes  on  The  International  Lessons.  By 
Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D.  W.  A.  Wilde  Company.  $1.90-- 
postpaid  $2.00. 

The  sixty-second  in  the  whole  series,  and  second  to  be 
edited  by  Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Smith,  of  Peloubet’s  Notes  is  even 
an  improvement  over  the  last  volume  which,  when  reviewed 
in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1934,  was  given  the  highest 
appreciation.  We  predicted  at  that  time  that  Dr.  Smith  would 
in  each  volume  create  a  monumental  work  of  far-reaching, 
practical  value  to  those  who  take  the  study  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  Sunday  School  lesson  seriously.  We  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  1936  series.  The  same  general  plan  is  followed 
in  connection  with  each  lesson  which  is: 

(1)  The  objective  of  each  lesson;  (2)  the  setting  of  the 
lesson  (time  and  place) ;  (3)  general  subject  divided  for 
study;  (4)  suggestive  outlines;  (6)  a  practical  and  compre¬ 
hensive  bibliography;  (6)  the  Biblical  approach  to  lesson 
text;  (7)  a  concise  interpretation  of  text,  verse  by  verse; 
(8)  application  of  lesson  truths  to  everyday  life;  (9)  quota¬ 
tion  illustrations  from  foremost  Biblical  scholars  and  refer¬ 
ences  from  the  broadest  fields  of  literature;  (10)  pictorial 
illustrations  from  the  master  painters  of  religious  art;  (11) 
the  lesson  in  life  and  literature;  and  (12)  test  questions  and 
subjects  for  open  discussion. 

This  the  sixty  second  volume  is  larger  and  incorporates 
valuable  and  attractive  new  features.  Dr.  Smith  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  production  of  this  great  work,  standard 
indeed  and  true  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

The  Fact  op  the  Christian  Church.  By  P.  Carnegie 
Simpson,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  1935. 
191pp.  $1.76. 

Dr.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge,  is  the  author  of  The  Fact  of  Christ 
which  was  highly  recommended  by  leaders  in  England  and 
America.  In  this  volume  the  writer  undertakes  to  deal  with 
“some  capital  elements  in  the  character,  structure,  and  func- 
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tion  of  Christ’s  Church  as  we  find  these  exhibited  and  as  we 
would  see  them  developed  in  our  reformed  evangelical 
branches  of  it.”  He  attempts  no  systematic  nor  doctrinal 
setting  forth  of  the  fact  of  the  Church,  but  a  treatment  of 
its  important  features  and  forces. 

Of  the  six  chapters  of  the  book,  the  first  and  fifth  are  by 
far  the  best.  The  chapter  on  “The  Religion  of  the  Evangel” 
is  disappointing,  although  much  is  said  concerning  the  gospel 
which  is  eminently  worthwhile  and  true.  In  this  discussion 
there  seems  to  be  an  unwholesome  steering  away  from  ac¬ 
cepted  and  tested  modes  of  expression.  In  fact,  in  his  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  subject  of  the  development  of  doctrine,  he  notes 
that  we  should  rethink  our  evangelical  creeds  and  affirma¬ 
tions,  just  as  Karl  Barth  is  doing  today. 

The  author  departs,  we  believe,  from  the  Scriptural 
teaching  when  he  states  on  page  69  that  “this  evangelical 
doctrine  of  Scripture  does  not  in  the  least  involve  any  theory 
of  inspired  inerrancy  regarding  science  or  history  on  the 
part  of  the  human  writers.”  In  speaking  of  the  sacraments, 
he  says  in  regard  to  them :  they  “are  older  than  the  Scriptures* 
and  have  an  authority  more  directly  from  the  apostles  and 
even  from  Christ  Himself”  (p.  75). 

The  best  discussion  to  be  found  in  the  book  is  that  on  the 
elements  of  order  and  unity.  The  treatment  is  sane,  impar¬ 
tial,  and  Scriptural.  One  is  inclined  to  feel  after  he  has  read 
this  chapter  that  it  makes  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
worthwhileness  of  the  book,  and  the  reading  of  the  book  is 
justified  if  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  this  consideration 
alone. 

Charles  L.  Feinberg. 

The  Ras  Shamra  Tablets.  Their  Bearing  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  J.  W.  Jack,  M.A.,  D.D.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edin¬ 
burgh  (or  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York).  54  pp. 
$1.25. 

No  discovery  in  Bible  lands  during  recent  years  measures 
up  to  the  uncovering  of  the  Ras  Shamra  tablets  in  actual  and 
potential  importance.  Syrian  soil  has  at  length  yielded  up 
written  records  that  vie  with  those  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt. 
Oriental  students  everywhere  are  keenly  on  the  track  of  these 
materials  that  have  become  available,  so  every  fresh  effort  to 
interpret  them  is  of  wide-spread  interest. 

The  author  treats  the  subject  in  six  chapters,  with  the 
following  headings.  The  tablets,  their  nature  and  date;  lin- 
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guistic;  mythological;  ritual;  historical;  light  thrown  on  the 
Biblical  text.  He  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  the  French 
scholars  Virolleaud  and  Dussaud  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  excavations  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Enough  has  been  written  on  these  tablets  to  make  un¬ 
necessary  any  discussion  of  their  nature  in  this  brief  review. 
The  author  accepts  the  dating  that  puts  them  between  the 
fifteenth  and  thirteenth  centuries  B.  C. 

The  tablets  are  first-class  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
early  Cannaanite  religion.  This  appears  to  have  been  highly 
eclectic.  Both  El  and  Baal  are  found,  and  they  are  the  chief 
deities.  Dr.  Jack  notes  that  “the  tablets  clearly  distinguish 
Astarte  and  Ashera  as  two  separate  goddesses.”  The  latter 
is  depicted  as  “the  paredos  of  Hadad  and  the  mother  of  Mot.” 

Striking  parallels  to  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  system  present 
themselves  in  the  ritual  texts.  Term  after  term  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Pentateuchal  legislation,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  offerings.  The  similarity  raises  sharply  the  question  of 
origins.  Which  is  derived  from  the  other?  Dr.  Jack  casts 
his  vote  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  Ras  Shamra  ritual. 
On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Charles  Marston  expresses  his  opinion 
in  the  following  language,  “From  the  information  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  it  would  seem  that  authors  of  these  pagan  ritual,  cere¬ 
monial,  and  other  tablets,  have  appropriated  quite  a  good 
deal  of  the  ritual  and  sacrifices  instituted  by  Moses  (New 
Bible  Evidence,  pp.  194,  196).  W.  F.  Albright  puts  the  Ras 
Shamra  materials  before  the  time  of  Moses  by  supposing  that 
the  tablets  as  we  have  them  now  go  back  to  prototypes  that 
lie  between  1700  and  1600  B.  C.  While  Marston’s  position 
is  unlikely  because  of  the  insufficient  time  for  such  a  process 
of  borrowing,  further  light  on  the  chronology  of  the  time 
may  make  it  feasible. 

On  the  historical  side,  the  tablets  have  raised  once  more 
the  question  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians.  Following  the  interpretations  of  Virolleaud  and  Dus- 
sard.  Dr.  Jack  comments,  “The  tablets  afford  definite  proof 
that  the  original  home  of  the  Phoenicians  was  in  the  south, 
stretching  probably  from  Ashdod  to  the  region  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah.”  Also,  “This  early  home  may  account  for  the 
name  Ooivixt)  given  to  Phoenicia  by  the  Greeks.  The  derivia- 
tion  of  the  name  from  (potvi|,  ‘a  palm  tree,*  has  been  rejected 
by  some  scholars  on  the  ground  that  Phoenicia  was  not,  prop¬ 
erly  speaking,  land  of  palms.  But  this  objection  loses  weight, 
if  we  remember  the  original  abode  of  the  Phoenician  race  in 
the  south. 
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Two  more  results  of  the  study  of  the  tablets  should  be 
noted.  One  is  the  contribution  to  the  clearing  up  of  obscure 
terms  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  book  itself  for  a  discussion  of  these.  The  other  result 
is  the  bearing  on  the  criticism  of  the  O.  T.  “Among  other 
things,  they  (the  tablets)  contradict  one  of  the  principal 
assumptions  of  the  Reuss-Graf-Wellhausen  school,  namely, 
that  the  Israelites  could  not  have  had  documents  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  written  before  the  epwh  of  the  kings.” 

It  is  only  fair  both  to  investigators  and  readers  to  add 
that  no  one  is  in  position  to  speak  with  finality  about  the  Ras 
Shamra  discoveries  at  the  present  time,  since  many  of  the 
teblets  are  broken  and  the  attempted  translations  have  only 
blazed  a  trail  of  provisional  acceptance.  Added  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  tablets  still  await  initial  translation. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

The  Background  of  the  Epistles.  By  the  Rev.  William 

Fairweather,  D.D.  Scribners.  399  pp.  $5.00. 

The  author  of  The  Background  of  the  Gospels  here  offers 
a  companion  volume  to  aid  the  student  of  the  N.  T.  These 
books  do  not  represent  an  initial  venture  into  this  field  of 
investigation.  Earlier  works  from  his  pen  have  shown  his 
interest  and  ability  in  delineating  the  setting  for  Christianity 
in  the  ancient  world. 

The  present  work  manifests  true  culture.  Beyond  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  stupendous  area  of  knowledge,  there  is 
evidenced  a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  forces  that  had  been  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  realms  of  thought  and  action  before  its  advent 
The  succinct  review  of  religio-philosophical  development  in 
Greece  stands  out  as  especially  fine,  and  not  far  behind  is  the 
diagnosis  of  Roman  strength  and  weakness. 

The  material  is  arranged  under  four  main  heads,  the  his¬ 
torical,  literary,  religious  and  doctrinal  backgrounds.  The 
reader  is  tempt^  to  say  that  the  historical  bulks  too  large, 
that  it  includes  more  than  is  relevant  to  a  study  of  the  epis¬ 
tles.  Yet  if  one  undertakes  to  treat  at  all  the  Palestinian 
situation  in  the  two  centuries  before  Christ  and  in  his  day, 
he  is  obliged  to  go  into  considerable  detail. 

The  literary  background  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Jewish  apocalyptic  writings  of  the  inter-biblical  period.  Al¬ 
though  making  out  his  case  that  there  are  fairly  frequent 
allusions  to  and  near-quotations  of  this  literature  by  the 
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writers  of  the  epistles,  the  author  seems  to  us  to  have  ex¬ 
aggerated  this  influence  to  the  depreciation  of  the  0.  T.  That 
is,  he  scarcely  raises  the  question  as  to  how  much  the  apoca- 
lyptists  were  indebted  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  0.  T.  in 
phraseology  as  well  as  in  concept. 

The  section  on  the  religious  background  includes  a  splen¬ 
did  survey  of  Greek  religious  thought,  a  few  paragraphs  on 
Roman  religion,  a  glimpse  of  the  mystery  religions,  conclud¬ 
ing  with  a  r6sum6  of  the  Parsi  religion.  A  more  detailed 
study  of  the  mystery  religions  really  seems  called  for  in  a 
book  of  this  type,  notwithstanding  that  the  subject  has  been 
treated  extensively  by  other  writers.  Another  deficiency  is 
the  magnifying  of  the  background  to  the  neglect  of  the  fore¬ 
ground.  It  is  left  largely  to  the  reader  to  fit  the  religion  of 
the  epistles  into  the  picture.  Thus  the  most  needed  and 
admittedly  the  most  difficult  task  is  left  undone. 

The  fourth  section,  on  doctrinal  background,  is  really  not 
background  but  content.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  teaching  of 
the  epistles  on  the  great  themes  of  sin,  Christ,  and  the  Spirit. 
Despite  this  fact,  one  is  glad  that  this  portion  was  not  left 
out,  as  it  contains  a  most  pointed  and  satisfying  portrayal 
of  the  essentials  of  the  faith.  Due  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
historic  Christ  and  the  Christ  of  experience,  and  they  are 
clearly  shown  to  be  one  and  the  same. 

In  judging  the  work  as  a  whole,  one  must  say  it  is  a 
handbook  that  will  prove  highly  serviceable  to  the  Bible 
student.  While  the  author  seems  to  us  too  sensitive  to  the 
voice  of  criticism,  particularly  with  reference  to  Daniel  and 
the  Psalms,  he  sounds  a  strong  evangelical  note  that  is  heart¬ 
ening.  Questionable  theological  positions  obtrude  here  and 
there,  such  as  the  position  accorded  Satan  in  the  O.  T.,  the 
divine  dealing  with  the  sins  of  Christians,  and  particularly 
the  influence  of  the  writers  of  Scripture  upon  the  written 
product.  One  cannot  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  human  instruments  who  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  epistles.  “The  religious  experience  through 
which  the  several  writers  had  passed  has  also  to  be  reckoned 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  shaping  of  their  epistles.”  But 
it  is  not  a  parallel  situation  at  all  when  we  turn  to  the  state¬ 
ment  made  about  the  O.T.  prophets.  “By  their  own  intuitive 
religious  genius  and  faithfulness  to  the  still  small  voice 
within  their  own  souls  the  prophets  reached  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  not  only  of  God’s  moral  nature  and  government,  but  also 
of  Israel’s  calling  as  a  holy  nation.  There  is  no  denying  the 
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progressive  character  of  the  Biblical  revelation,  but  it  is 
objective,  from  the  Spirit,  the  prophets  themselves  being 
witness. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

Man  and  His  Manor.  The  Past  and  Future  of  Earth  and 
Man  as  Deduced  from  Accepted  Modern  Science.  By 
Nathan  Grier  Moore,  LL.D.,  Attorney  At  Law,  Author  of 
“The  Theory  of  Evolution — An  Inquiry.”  Published  by 
the  Author,  11  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  337  pp. 

This  large,  beautifully  printed  and  attractively  bound 
volume  is  dedicated  to  the  “intelligent  layman  wishing  to 
know  the  history  of  his  race,  and  of  the  earth,  its  home,  but 
confused  by  clamorous  voices,  and  without  the  time  and 
taste  for  an  investigation  of  his  own.”  Perhaps  the  word 
“intelligent”  should  be  somewhat  emphasized,  for  the  average 
lay  reader  has  not  kept  abreast  of  speculative  physics  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  follow  all  phases  of  the  argument,  although  Dr. 
Moore  has  avoided  the  use  of  technical  terms  as  much  as 
possible.  Of  himself  and  the  object  of  the  book  the  author 
says:  “As  he  steps  upon  the  stage  there  is  a  polite  flutter  in 
the  audience.  A  few  people  know  him,  and  endeavor  to  seem 
interested.  The  others  wait;  and  thus  he  introduces  his  sub¬ 
ject  :  This  is  not  a  book  of  instruction  in  science,  but  only  a 
straightforward  historical  tale,  from  materials  gathered  by 
one  layman  for  others  of  his  own  class,  from  what  its  author 
deems  the  soundest  sources,  verified  as  to  its  facts,  and, — as 
to  its  conclusions, — ^believed  by  the  author  to  be  both  sane 
and  sound.”  As  Mr.  Michell  pointed  out  in  his  article  on 
Criticism  in  our  last  issue,  “Criticism,  especially  scientflc 
criticism,  is  essentially  Judgment.  ...  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  critic,  or  judge,  to  be  impartial  and  to  possess  an  alert, 
analytical  and  logical  mind.  These  go  without  saying.  He 
need  not  be  an  expert  in  the  subject  matter  of  his  enquiry, 
but  he  must  be  an  expert  in  the  relative  values  of  Evidence” 
Although  Dr.  Moore  does  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  scientist, 
he,  as  a  trained  expert  in  weighing  evidence  presented  to  him, 
does  have  the  ability  to  detect  illogical  processes  and  conclu¬ 
sions.  He  says:  “Judgment,  however,  which  distinguishes  the 
wise  from  the  otherwise,  is  not  gained  by  study,  but  it  is 
specially  conferred.  It  is  born  with  a  man,  or  he  never  has 
it;  and  special  studies  can  do  little  but  enhance  it.  In  matters 
which  concern  him  as  deeply  as  these  do,  the  helpful  man  can 
forget  his  vocational  barriers,  and  for  him,  at  least,  there 
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are  no  such  distinctions.  This  should  be  so.  It  is  hard  to 
see, — ^for  instance, — ^where  the  lawyer’s  experience  in  inter¬ 
pretation  and  deduction  could  be  more  helpful  or  fruitful 
than  here.  He  would  yield  to  the  specialist  in  respect  to 
facts  and  laws,  but  he  thinks  construction  and  inference  are 
good  or  bad  on  their  merits.” 

The  Foreword  is  written  by  Dr.  Edwin  Brant  Frost,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  who  in  1933  opened  the 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition  with  a  beam  of  light  derived 
from  Arcturus.  He  closes  his  introduction  as  follows:  “I  am 
fully  in  accord  with  his  conclusion  that  law  and  order  prevail 
in  the  Universe  and  give  evidence  of  a  purposeful  operation 
of  an  infinite  mind  behind  the  Cosmos  with  all  that  this  im¬ 
plies  regarding  our  lives  on  this  planet.” 

The  sixteen  chapters  of  the  book  are  divided  to  make  four 
general  divisions,  viz.:  (1)  The  Home  of  Man;  In  course  of 
Preparation,  treating  “the  long  slope  upward,”  the  history  of 
the  Universe,  emergence  of  the  planets,  theories  of  time,  etc. ; 
(2)  The  Man  Himself :  Who  and  What,  including  the  Outlines 
of  a  Fallacy,  Dreaming  Your  History,  etc.,  in  which  the  the¬ 
ory  of  evolution  draws  out  the  keen  insight  of  the  author’s 
trained  legal  mind.  (3)  Humanity  in  Action.  Man  and  Life 
Cooperating,  closing  with  a  chapter  entitled.  An  Interval: 
Comparing  Science  and  Religion,  In  Their  Bearing  on  the 
Future  Life.  These  two  sections  he  speaks  of  as  the  Table¬ 
land.  (4)  The  Slope  Downward,  embracing  The  Failing  Uni¬ 
verse  and  A  Closing  Episode :  The  Last  Man.  The  book  closes 
with  this  highly  descriptive  paragraph  “The  sun  bi^eaks  into 
a  spread  of  flame,  and  scatters  into  the  sky  fragments  of 
burning  substance,  like  a  burst  of  fire-works.  The  force 
which,  for  so  long,  held  the  heavenly  bodies  in  restraint  has 
loosened,  and  let  go;  and  the  sky  is  filled  with  ruin.  There 
is  no  sun ;  there  is  no  moon ;  there  are  no  stars.  The  elements 
have  ‘burned  with  fervent  heat,’  and  matter  and  man  have 
gone  out  together.” 

The  pungency  of  Dr.  Moore’s  style  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  excerpts :  “The  average  reader,  intelligent  enough 
to  know  the  knowable,  has  little  occasion,  and  perhaps  little 
taste,  for  the  abstruse;  yet  he  does  not  deny  it  because  it 
lacks  mass  and  measurement.  It  is  easy  to  be  lost  in  the 
hazes  which  surround  such  puzzles,  and  the  seeker  is  not  much 
relieved, — ^though  he  may  struggle  to  appear  so, — when  a 
wise  looking  gentleman  explains  that  his  theory  requires 
persistency  of  rays  or  beams,  without  a  stopping  place;  and 
that  when  going  on  forever  seems  to  defy  rules  those  rays 
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are  supposed  to  turn  back  upon  themselves,  at  an  undeter¬ 
mined  place.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  mere  historian,  viewing:  it 
from  the  outside,  can  form  no  picture  of  it.  .  .  .  If  untrue 
who  can  expound  the  error?  It  seems  unknowable,  but  is 
today  being  laborously  explained  in  unknown  tongues,  to,  and 
alas  by,  people  who  do  not  themselves  understand  it.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  our  language  is  inadequate.  Shall  we  recommend 
Esperanto?  .  .  .  Difficult  as  Prof.  Einstein’s  theory  is,  the 
•apprehension  of  it  is  not  improved  by  the  picture  of  a  trav¬ 
eler  either  walking  straight  ahead  forever,  or  round  and 
round  perpetually,  on  the  surface  of  a  soap  bubble  with  no 
interior.  The  mind  is  paralyzed  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
nothing  afterwards  makes  any  difference.  The  reader  can¬ 
not  even  understand  the  language.  St.  Paul  described  such 
a  situation  thus:  ‘Therefore  if  I  know  not  the  meaning  of 
the  voice  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and 
he  that  speaketh  a  barbarian  unto  me.’  ” 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  many  telling  quota¬ 
tions  from  modem  scientists  which  uphold  the  conservative 
position  Dr.  Moore  holds.  This  collation  of  opinions  will  be 
a  great  help  to  the  busy  man,  as  well  as  the  recorded  results 
of  Dr.  Moore’s  clear  thinking. 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 

Christ  or  the  Critics?  The  Authority  Of  Scripture  And 
The  Vintage  of  Scholasticism.  By  C.  W.  Hale  Amos, 
M.A.,  D.D.  Late  Scholar  and  Exhibitioner  of  Clare  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Member  of  the  Victoria  Institute.  Au¬ 
thor  of  The  Vital  Challenge  of  Biblical  Certitude,  The 
Church  or  the  World?  and  Where  Go  the  Dead?  Marshall, 
Morgan  and  Scott,  Ltd.  London  and  Edinburgh.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agents,  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids. 
XIII  and  235  pp.  $2.50. 

This  book  preceded  The  Vital  Challenge  of  Biblical  Certi¬ 
tude,  reviewed  in  the  July-September  number  (1935),  in  point 
of  sequence,  the  latter,  however,  having  been  received  first 
for  review.  The  two  works  are  companion  volumes  in  the 
field  of  Apologetics.  In  both  volumes  while  meeting  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  destructive  critics  Dr.  Amos  also  very  effectively 
challenges  the  claim  of  the  critics  to  the  possession  of  any 
greater  scholarship  than  that  possessed  by  the  conservative 
defenders  of  the  Scriptures.  In  his  chapter  entitled.  The 
Modem  Mind,  he  says :  “For  although  the  critics  always  seem 
to  regard  scholarship  and  their  higher  and  historical  criti- 
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cism  as  being  identical,  which  certainly  they  are  not,  there 
are  those  amongst  them  who  as  scholars  have  helped  us.  For 
scholarship  never  made  any  man  a  higher  critic.  That  is 
quite  an  impossible  result  of  scholarship.  Scholarship  has 
no  affinity  for  higher  criticism,  and  higher  criticism  has  no 
affinity  for  scholarship.  The  two  things  move  in  opposite 
realms.  The  one  is  a  science  which  impels  admiration  and 
even  reverence,  the  other  awakens  pity  or  sorrow  and  it  may 
be  anger  and  indignation,  if  not  scorn.  Scholarship  provokes 
scholarship.  If  the  scholar  ventures  into  regions  of  mere 
speculation,  then  he  is  acting  not  as  a  scholar  but  only  as  a 
guesser  and  we  may  reasonably  decline  to  follow  him.  .  .  . 
The  higher  critics  were  critics  before  they  became  eminent 
as  scholars  and  in  spite  of  all  their  scholarship.  .  .  .  We  value 
what  is  valuable  in  the  work  of  these  men,  and  we  deplore 
all  their  baseless  guesses,  which  are  at  once  many  and 
harmful.” 

That  phrase,  “which  certainly  they  are  not,”  is  character¬ 
istic  of  all  of  the  presentations  of  Dr.  Amos.  He  not  only 
meets  the  false  arguments  with  constructive  and  positive 
evidence,  but  he  stands  before  the  critics  unafraid.  He  looks 
them  in  the  eye,  and  meets  their  sophistries  with  a  quiet  but 
firm:  “They  are  not  so!”  The  time  has  arrived  when  clear- 
thinking  men  must  throw  off  fear  of  ridicule,  cast  aside  the 
charge  of  ignorance  and  meet  all  false  arguments  of  the 
critical  special  pleaders  with  a  refusal  to  yield  an  inch  of 
the  ground  of  revealed  truth. 

The  eight  chapters  of  the  book  cover  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  The  Scholar’s  Quest;  O.T.  Criticism.;  Rival  Authori¬ 
ties;  The  Modern  Mind;  N.  T.  Criticism;  Apostolate  or 
Apostasy?;  The  Duxd  Human  Element  and  The  Inspired 
Text.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  richness  of  these  chap¬ 
ters,  but  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  chapter, 
entitled.  The  Apostolate  or  Apostacy?  This  might  well  be 
published  as  a  tract  for  widespread  distribution.  The  force 
of  the  author’s  language  is  made  evident  in  the  following 
quotations  from  this  chapter:  “The  challenge  which  criti¬ 
cism  hereby  makes  to  the  Apostolate  of  the  New  Testament  is 
most  serious.  In  very  truth  we  are  contending  for  the  all 
of  historic  Christianity.  .  .  .  Can  it  really  be  that  we  must 
choose  between  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
claims  of  Christ’s  Apostles?  If  we  accept  the  former,  apos- 
tecy  from  ‘the  Faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints’  is 
inevitable.”  “The  critical  position  therefore  shakes  the  Apos¬ 
tolate  to  its  foundation;  for  plainly  either  those  Apostolic 
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writers  are  correct  in  what  they  tell  us  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Christ,  His  claims  and  His  works,  or  they  are  igno¬ 
rant,  misinformed,  and  therefore  untrustworthy.  How  shall 
a  breach  be  made  between  Christ  and  these  chosen  witnesses, 
and  the  faith  of  the  Church  not  suffer?”  “At  rock  bottom, 
therefore,  it  behooves  the  modern  student  to  have  and  to  hold 
a  sound  Christology  based  on  a  personal  and  redemptive  ex- 
pjerience  of  the  Lord*  Jesus  Christ,  one  which  alike  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  corporate 
Christian  experience  throughout  the  age.  If  so,  he  will  find 
that  Matt.  XI.  27,  an  utterance  acknowledged  by  modem 
scholarship  as  absolutely  genuine,  will  lead  him  to  the  weak 
spot  in  the  armour  of  New  Testament  criticism.  ‘No  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father  but  the  Son  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  wills  to  re¬ 
veal  Him.^  Bible  students  and  critics  of  every  shade  of 
thought  arrive  here  at  an  vltirnate” 

A  satisfying  characteristic  of  the  book  is  that  Dr.  Amos 
does  not  content  himself  with  a  scholarly  reply  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  critics,  but  includes  an  ever  accompanying  testi¬ 
mony  to  and  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  divine 
revelation  with  recognition  of  its  dispensations!  settings  so- 
necessary  for  their  understanding. 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 

The  Evidences  for  Immortality.  By  Harry  Rimmer,  D.D., 
President,  Research  Science  Bureau.  Pastor,  First  Pres- 
bjrterian  Church,  Duluth.  Author  of  “The  Theory  of 
Evolution  and  the  Facts  of  Science.”  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Publishing  Company.  Grand  Rapids.  114  pp.  $1.00. 

After  wandering  amidst  the  mechanistic  wates  of  mate¬ 
rialism,  science  is  swinging  back  to  supernaturalism.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  distinctly  Christian  revela¬ 
tion  concerning  future  existence,  with  all  that  is  implied  in 
both  the  eternal  bliss  of  those  who  receive  God’s  gift, — 
eternal  life  in  Christ, — and  eternal  woe  of  those  who  do  not 
accept  that  gift,  is  accepted.  Hence  there  is  still  the  need 
of  an  apologetic  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Rimmer  marshals  the 
well-known  arguments  in  his  usually  forceful  manner.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  needed  chapter  at  this  time  is  the  one  entitled. 
The  Danger  of  a  Satanic  Delusion,  in  which  he  exposes  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  seeking  knowledge  of  the  future 
life  through  Spiritism. 


Rollin  T.  Chafer. 


